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BMKEX 
HOMES 

By  Billy  Graham 


THE  Broken  Home  is  Number 
One  social  problem  today.  It 
could  lead  ultimately  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  civilization. 

It  does  not  make  screaming  head- 
lines, but  if  the  home  begins  to  break, 
our  society  is  on  the  way  to  disinte- 
gration. 

Wherever  the  cancer  of  the 
broken  home  remains  unchecked,  a 
malignant  growth  eats  its  way  into 
vitals  of  our  national  existence.  Al- 
most every  historian  will  agree  that 
the  disintegration  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  due  largely  to  the  broken 
home.  In  a  recent  study  of  moral 
conditions  in  Greece,  Persia,  and 
Babylonia,  scholars  agreed  that 
divorces  and  broken  homes,  more 
than  any  other  single  factor,  contrib- 
uted to  the  downfall  of  those  nations. 

Millions  of  people  have  come  to 


regard  lightly  the  vows  taken  at 
marriage.  As  a  result,  the  U.S.A.  is 
rapidly  surpassing  all  other  nations 
in  the  rate  of  divorce,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  host  of  annulments  and  separa- 
tions. France  has  only  one-fourth  the 
number  of  divorces  as  the  U.S.A.; 
Germany  has  only  one-third;  and 
Japan  has  only  one-half  the  number 
of  broken  homes  that  Americans 
have. 

Although  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  persons  will  have  married  this 
year,  approximately  500,000  will  end 
up  in  the  divorce  courts.  But  even 
the  divorce  record  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  In  homes  where  hus- 
band and  wife  continue  together, 
many  times  marriage  takes  on  the 
characteristics  of  an  endurance  con- 
test. 

Nor  does  the  divorce  record  tell 


of  the  vast  number  of  unfaithful 
husbands  and  wives  whose  extra- 
marital relations  place  them  in  a 
class  of  adulterers  and  whore- 
mongers, concerning  whom  Jesus 
said  there  was  no  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

Neither  do  the  divorce  courts  tell 
of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in 
reformatories,  orphanages,  corrective 
institutions,  and  of  those  living  ab- 
normal lives  because  of  broken 
homes. 

What  to  do?  It  is  high  time  that 
our  so-called  experts  on  marriage, 
the  family,  and  the  home  turn  to  the 
Bible.  We  have  read  newspaper 
columns  and  listened  to  counselors 
on  the  radio;  psychiatrists  have  done 
a  land-office  business.  In  much  of 
this  the  One  who  performed  the  first 
marriage  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  and 
instituted  the  union  between  man 
and  wife  has  been  left  out. 

It  was  God  who  made  the  race 
male  and  female.  It  was  God  who 
commanded,  "Be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply." It  was  God  who  said,  "It  is 
not  good  that  the  man  should  be 
alone;  I  will  make  him  a  helper  fit 
for  him"  (Gen.  2:18).  It  was  God 
himself  who  brought  the  bride  to 
her  husband  in  the  first  marriage. 

Holy  Matrimony  is  a  divine 
bestowal  that  takes  man  and  wife 
and  makes  one  flesh  out  of  them.  All 
through  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments marriage  is  exalted  as  the 
highest  of  relationships.  The  sin  of 
immorality  is  so  terrible  in  the  sight 
of  God  that  it  is  the  only  thing  he 
allows  to  break  the  marriage  relation- 
ship. Woe  unto  you  that  are  guilty 
of  this  sin!  Unless  you  confess  your 
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sins  and  forsake  them,  it  would  be 
better  had  you  never  been  bom! 

THE  Bureau  of  Census  gives  the 
following  reasons  for  which 
divorces  are  granted:  (1)  adultery, 
(2)  cruelty,  (3)  desertion,  (4) 
drunkenness,  (5)  neglect  to  provide, 
(6)  vagrancy,  (7)  conviction  of 
crime,  (8)  separation,  (9)  bigamy, 
and    (10)   incompatibihty. 

Where  did  these  divorces  and 
broken  homes  come  from?  A  recent 
survey  found  only  one  divorce  to 
every  57  marriages  took  place  where 
families  were  regular  church-goers. 
The  national  divorce  rate  is  one  out 
of  three.  It  was  also  found  that  only 
one  divorce  in  500  marriages  took 
place  where  there  was  regular  daily 
Bible  reading  and  prayer  in  the 
home.  This  amazing  survey  gives 
us  two  significant  facts:  that  divorces 
in  America  are  mostly  among  non- 
reHgious  people,  and  a  Christian 
home  is  the  best  possible  insurance 
against  a  broken  home. 

Thousands  of  homes  today  are  al- 
most on  the  rocks.  Many  couples  are 
fearful  lest  their  home,  too,  break 
some  day  on  the  craggy  shoals  of 
marital  storm.  But  there  is  one  great 
insurance  policy  that  you  can  take 
out  to  guarantee  the  unity  and  hap- 
piness of  your  home.  It  is  simple: 
Make  Christ  the  Center  of  Your 
Home. 

It  is  the  first  of  four  vital  rules  for 
preserving  your  marriage  and  hold- 
ing your  family.  This  is  because  a 
home  is  like  a  solar  system.  The 
center,  the  great  sun,  holds  the  solar 
system  together.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  sun,  the  solar  system  would  fly 


to  pieces.  Unless  the  Son  of  God  is  Daily  family  altar:  say  a  prayer  of 

put  at  the  center  of  your  home,  it,  thanksgiving  at  each  meal.  Have  a 

too,  may  fly  to  pieces.  Make  the  Son  special  time  for  family  prayer  and 

of  God  the  center  of  your  home.  Bible  reading  set  aside. 

Three  other  vital  rules:  Remember,  if  the  members  of  a 

Attend  church  regularly:  see  to  it  home  get  right  w^ith  God,  the  prob- 

that  your  entire  family  is  faithful  on  lems  of  incompatibility,  neglect,  and 

Sunday.  all  other  excuses  for  broken  homes 

Loving  Christian  discipline:  obedi-  v\/ill  soon  be  cleared  away, 

ence  by  children  to  parents  is  the  ©  B.  P.  Singer 

greatest  of  all  virtues.  ■  ■ 


Bringing  Up  Mother 


TUST  yesterday,  it  seems  to  me,  he  left 

For  kindergarten,  eagerly,  on  feet 
That  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  as  I, 
Tear-blinded,  watched  him  vanish  down  the  street. 

I  knew  that  mothers'  tears  were  meant  for  times 
Like  these;  that  it  would  change  as  years  went  by; 
He'd  grow  and  I  would,  too,  to  gaily  face 
His  trying  out  new  wings,  without  a  sigh. 

Not  looking  back,  he  left  for  army  camp 
Today,  so  tall  and  sure,  on  eager  feet. 
He's  grown-up  now,  I  tell  myself,  as  I, 
Tear-blinded,  watch  him  vanish  down  the  street, 

— Mary  Margaret  Thomason 


'iA  ^de  to  Sutton  (Renter 


By  Margaret  GofE  Clark 


Does  it  pay  to  help  a  selfish  person  who  always  puts  her 
own  interests  first?  Merrilee  wasn't  sure  that  it  did 


MERRILEE  BRENT  ran  down 
the  front  steps  of  the  dormi- 
tory. "Carmen!"  she  shouted.  "Wait 
a  minute!" 

The  tall,  thin  girl  opened  the  door 
of  the  car,  a  trim  new  1932  coupe, 
before  she  answered  ungraciously, 
"What  do  'you  want?" 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you  .  .  ."  Merrilee 
paused  for  breath.  "If  you  could 
possibly  drive  me  out  to  Sutton 
Center  tonight.  Or  let  me  borrow  the 
car  to  go  there." 

"Why?" 

"George  told  me  about  a  job  out 
there.  Teaching  first  four  grades. 
There's  a  board  meeting  tonight  to 
interview  candidates,  and  I  don't 
have  any  way  to  get  there." 

Jobs  were  scarce  in  1932.  The 
country  was  still  deep  in  the  depres- 
sion following  the  stock  market  crash 
of  1929.  Merrilee  knew  there  were 
a  hundred  other  prospective  teachers 
like  herself  who  would  jump  at  the 
chance  to  try  for  the  position  at 
Sutton  Center,  but  she  felt  perfectly 
safe  in  telling  Carmen  about  the 
opening.  No  matter  how  fierce  the 
competition,  the  seniors   abided  by 
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an  unwritten  rule  not  to  cut  in  on 
one  another's  job  prospects. 

George,  Merrilee's  steady  date, 
was  one  of  the  lucky  seniors.  Early 
in  the  spring  he  had  signed  a  contract 
to  teach  industrial  arts  the  next  year 
in  the  city  where  the  college  was 
located.  Ever  since  then  he  had 
concentrated  on  helping  Merrilee. 
He  had  rushed  to  her  with  the  news 
as  soon  as  a  friend  of  his  told  him  of 
the  vacancy  in  Sutton  Center. 

"I've  tried  everywhere  to  get  you 
a  ride,"  he  had  said,  "but  no  one 
seems  to  have  a  car  that  runs  any 
more.  See  what  you  can  do,  and  I'll 
keep  trying,  too." 

Carmen  surveyed  Merrilee  calmly. 
"It's  at  least  twenty  miles  to  Sutton 
Center.  And  when  you  get  there, 
where's  the  meeting?" 

"In  the  school,"  said  Merrilee.  She 
leaned  imploringly  against  the  door. 
"Oh,  would  you  help  me?  You're 
my  last  hope." 

Carmen  slid  over  in  the  seat  and 
put  the  key  in  the  ignition.  "Sorry. 
I  have  other  plans  for  tonight." 

Merrilee  dropped  back,  despair 
in  the  droop  of  her  slight  body.  So 


much  depended  on  her  getting  to 
Sutton  Center.  In  two  weeks  she 
would  graduate  from  the  State 
Teachers'  College  and,  in  spite  of 
good  marks  and  the  warm  recom- 
mendations of  her  teachers,  she  still 
had  no  job.  No  job,  and  no  prospect 
of  one,  she  thought  wearily.  And 
Mother  and  Dad  and  Joanie  depend- 
ing on  her  to  help  out.  Her  sister, 
Joanie,  would  be  ready  for  college 
herself  next  fall,  and  unless  Merrilee 
could  help  with  the  expenses,  she 
would  not  be  able  to  go.  The  depres- 
sion years  had  been  hard  on  the 
Brents. 

SHE  went  back  into  the  dormitory 
and  climbed  slowly  to  her  room 
on  the  second  floor  where  her  room- 
mate was  waiting  anxiously  for  the 
verdict. 

"She  won't  take  me."  Merrilee  sat 
down  on  the  edge  of  her  bed  and 
stared  into  space. 


"After  all  the  things  you've  done 
for  her!"  Lois  Fielding  exploded  in 
a  flurry  of  floor  pacing  and  fist  shak- 
ing. "You've  helped  that  girl  out  of 
more  jams,  and  now  the  first  thing 
you  ask  her,  she  won't  do  it!  No 
wonder  she  hasn't  a  friend." 

"The  funny  thing  is,  for  a  minute 
I  thought  she  was  going  to  say  yes. 
And  then  all  at  once  she  said  she  had 
other  plans." 

"That's  our  Carmen.  I've  noticed 
if  she  wants  anything,  nothing  can 
stop  her.  If  she  wanted  a  ride  she'd 
take  the  car  right  out  of  your  hands!" 
Lois'  voice  was  bitter.  "She's  used 
your  typewriter  all  year.  And  just 
last  week  she  borrowed  your  psy- 
chology notes  and  didn't  give  them 
back  in  time  for  you  to  study  for  the 
test.  Now  do  you  see  why  I've  been 
telling  you  not  to  be  such  an  easy 
mark?" 

Merrilee  stood  up  and  went  to  the 
window.  Her  usually  serene  face  was 


grim.  "You're  right.  My  mother 
brought  me  up  wrong.  She's  always 
saying:  'Be  kind.  You  never  know 
the  other  fellow's  burden.'  Well,  this 
time  does  it.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
walked  on  anymore.  I'm  through 
with  Carmen.  I  know  she  doesn't 
have  any  other  engagement  for  to- 
night." 

"It's  about  time.  You're  entirely 
too  kindhearted  for  your  own  good," 
said  Lois.  "I  wonder  if  Carmen  has 
a  job." 

"She  hasn't." 

"I'm  surprised.  Anything  she  wants 
she  goes  after  tooth  and  nail.  Well, 
I  hope  she  doesn't  get  a  job.  Look 
at  her,  the  only  one  on  the  campus 
with  a  new  car." 

"Oh,  Lois!"  said  Merrilee.  "Don't 
say  that." 

"Watch  out.  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  be  hardhearted  from  now 
on."  She  joined  Merrilee  at  the  win- 
dow. "If  only  George  had  a  car  .  .  ." 

If  only.  .  .  .  Dear  George.  He  had 
a  car  in  his  sophomore  year,  a  balky 
rattletrap  of  a  car  that  had  finally 
lain  down  and  died.  After  that  they 
had  walked  on  their  dates.  Walked 
around  the  lake  in  the  park.  Walked 
to  the  Soda  Corner.  Walked  all  over 
the  campus  of  the  college,  sharing 
their  plans  for  the  future. 

"This  doesn't  get  me  to  that  board 
meeting."  Merrilee  whirled  away 
from  the  window  with  a  return  of  her 
usual  determination.  "I  wonder  if  I 
could  hitchhike?" 

"Don't  be  silly." 

"There's  no  bus  or  train,"  said 
Merrilee.  "I  checked.  No  taxi  service, 
and  I  couldn't  pay  for  it  anyway." 

"Here  comes  George!"  Lois  flung 
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open  the  window.  "Hi,  George. 
What's  the  rush?" 

"Where's  Merrilee?  I  have  to  see 
her!" 

Merrilee  thrust  her  head  out  the 
window.  "Here  I  am." 

The  sandy-haired  young  man  on 
the  walk  below  was  excited.  "I've  got 
a  car!  Rick  James  let  me  borrow  his!" 

"George,"  said  Merrilee,  suddenly 
weak  with  reHef.  "I  could  Idss  you!" 

"WeU,"  said  George,  flinging  out 
his  arms.  "I'm  waiting." 

THE  trip  to  Sutton  Center  in 
Rick's  dilapidated  car  was  slow 
and  perilous,  but  it  was  only  five 
minutes  past  eight  when  they  drew 
up  in  front  of  the  small  two-room 
school. 

"I'll  wait  out  here,"  said  George. 
He  patted  her  affectionately  on  the 
back.  "Go  in  and  slay  them." 

Merrilee  smiled  at  him,  absorbing 
confidence  from  his  admiring  eyes. 
She  put  on  her  gloves  and  straight- 
ened her  hat.  "Here  I  go." 

Her  knees  persisted  in  trembling, 
but  she  pulled  open  the  front  door 
of  the  school. 

The  sound  of  voices  led  her  to  the 
open  door  of  the  first  classroom  on 
her  left.  In  the  rear  of  the  room  she 
could  see  three  men  in  what  was 
apparently  an  informal  meeting.  Sit- 
ting stiffly  at  a  desk  in  the  front  of 
the  room  with  eyes  full  of  annoyance 
was  Carmen. 

So  this  was  why  Carmen  had  re- 
fused to  bring  her  to  Sutton  Center! 

Now  Merrilee  remembered  her 
own  words,  "You're  my  last  hope." 
Carmen  had  not  expected  to  see  her 
here.     She    had    thought    Merrilee 


would  not  be  able  to  come  for  the 
interview,  so  she  had  rushed  down 
here  to  try  for  the  job  herself. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  anyone 
could  do  anything  so  despicable. 
Merrilee's  first  impulse  was  to  return 
Carmen's  icy  stare  and  then  ignore 
her  completely.  She  started  into  the 
room  with  her  head  high. 

But  she  could  not  carry  out  her 
plan.  It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  treat 
another  person  unkindly.  Unwilling- 
ly she  remembered  her  mother's, 
"You  never  know  the  other  fellow's 
burden."  It  was  true,  she  didn't  know 
what  chain  of  circumstances  had 
brought  Carmen  this  low. 

Without  slackening  her  pace  she 
went  up  to  Carmen  with  her  hand 
out.  "Hi,  Carmen,"  she  said.  "It's  a 
free  country.  I  don't  care  for  your 
tactics,  but  you  have  as  much  right 
to  apply  for  this  job  as  I  have." 

But  Carmen  did  not  respond  to 
Merrilee's  friendly  tone.  Looking  as 
aflFronted  as  if  she  were  the  one  who 


had  been  wronged,  she  deliberately 
turned  her  back,  ignoring  Merrilee's 
outstretched  hand. 

For  a  moment  Merrilee  stood  be- 
side Carmen,  and  then  becoming 
aware  that  the  voices  in  the  rear  of 
the  room  had  ceased,  she  turned  to 
see  the  three  men  coming  down  the 
aisle  toward  her. 

An  elderly  man  with  a  kindly, 
weathered  face  held  out  his  hand. 
"I'm  Mr.  Fletcher,"  he  said.  "Chair- 
man of  the  board.  We're  ready  to 
interview  you  young  ladies.  We'll 
see  you  in  the  next  room  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis." 

Carmen  was  already  on  her  feet, 
smiling  ingratiatingly.  She  followed 
the  men  from  the  room,  and  Merrilee 
sat  down  to  wait  her  turn. 

What  will  they  ask  me,  she 
wondered  nervously.  She  had  not 
long  to  wait.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
Carmen  appeared  in  the  hall  and, 
without  even  a  glance  toward 
Merrilee,  left  the  building. 

Merrilee  took  a  deep  breath  and 
went  to  meet  the  board. 

The  three  men,  poker-faced,  shot 
questions  at  her.  Why  did  she  want 
to  teach?  What  would  she  do  if  a 
pupil  disobeyed?  Had  she  ever 
worked  with  children  before?  They 
asked  her  to  write  on  the  blackboard 
for  them. 

Serious  and  unable  completely  to 
conceal  her  nervousness,  she  an- 
swered all  of  their  questions.  When 
Mr.  Fletcher  stood  up,  still  unsmil- 
ing, and  signified  that  the  interview 
was  over,  her  heart  sank.  Carmen 
with  her  poised  manner  and  confi- 
dent smile  would  surely  win. 

But  as  she  thanked  them  for  the 
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interview  and  turned  to  go,  the  at- 
mosphere underwent  a  magical 
change.  Mr.  Fletcher  smiled  at  her, 
and  the  other  two  men  smiled  at 
each  other  as  though  they  shared  a 
humorous  secret. 

"You  and  that  other  young  lady 
go  to  the  same  school?"  Mr.  Fletcher 
asked. 

"Why— yes." 

"You're  friends?" 
1-yes. 

Again  the  men  exchanged  amused 
glances. 

"Didn't  appear  to  us  the  other  lady 
was  very  friendly  to  you  when  you 
came  in." 

Merrilee  was  silent.  She  could  feel 
her  face  turning  red. 

"Now  don't  you  worry,  Miss 
Brent."  Mr.  Fletcher's  voice  took  on 
a  note  of  fatherly  concern.  "We 
liked  the  friendly  way  you  greeted 
her.  We've  been  picking  out  teachers 
for  quite  a  few  years,  and  we  think 
we're  pretty  good  judges  of  charac- 
ter." He  shook  Merrilee's  hand.  "If 
your  credentials  stand  up  as  well  as 
you  do,  the  job's  yours." 

Merrilee  walked  sedately  out  of 
the  building,  and  then,  unable  to 
suppress  her  joyous  feelings  any 
longer,  burst  into  an  undignified  run 
to  the  car  to  tell  George  the  good 
news.  ■  ■ 

VICE  VERSA 

The  season  I  like  best 
For  some  strange  reason 
Is  always  the  opposite 
The    current    season! 

— Giles  H.  Runyon 
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The  great  Ty  Cobb  didn't  have  to 
hit  homers  to  score  runs  .  .  .  it's  on 
record  that  Ty,  on  three  different  oc- 
casions, got  singles,  and  then  proceeded 
to  steal  second,  third,  and  home!  What 
a  ballplayer! 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Page  5,  Carl  Purcell,  NEA;  page  16, 
60,  U.S.  Army;  pages  23,  24,  25,  27, 
Margaret  Carson;  page  37,  National 
Park  Service;  page  61,  U.S.  Navy. 

PRAYER  FOR  THE  ROAD 

The  road  is  difficult  and  may 
stretch    endlessly; 

and  I  had  thought  to  have,  this  way, 
no  company. 

But  I  shall  safer,  easier  be 

as   I   go    abroad 

for  your  small  prayer  commending 

me   to  go  with  God. 

— Helen  Harrington 


Jfe  and  SUe:  9t  04.  We? 


By  William  H.  Genne 


SEX  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
topics  whenever  servicemen  get 
together.  In  any  discussion  you  can 
hear  all  kinds  of  ideas  expressed: 

"Sex  is  an  instinct.  You  don't  see 
animals  getting  neuroses  from  guilt 
feelings  about  sex.  They  act  accord- 
ing to  their  instincts." 

Or,  "Sex  is  a  hunger.  It  is  basic  to 
our  existence  like  the  hunger  for 
food.  We  need  to  satisfy  this  hunger. 
If  we  don't,  we'll  get  queer." 

Or,  "Well,  if  two  people  are  old 
enough  to  know  what  they're  doing, 
what  difference  does  it  make?" 

What  Is  Sex? 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  ideas. 
Are  we  just  like  animals?  Do  we 
operate  by  instinct? 

Of  course  we  have  bodies  that 
share  many  characteristics  with  those 
of  animals.  These  bodies  are  pro- 
tected by  certain  reflexes  such  as 
withdrawal  from  pain.  Tears  and  eye 
blinks  protect  our  eyes.  If  by  "in- 
stinct" we  mean  a  certain  fixed  pat- 
tern of  reaction,  a  mechanical, 
unchanging  response,  we  do  share 
some  instincts  with  the  animals — but 
sex  is  not  one  of  them. 

Sex,  in  its  physical  aspects,  is  more 


accurately  described  as  a  "drive"  or 
an  "urge."  The  reproductive  organs 
do  build  up  certain  physical  pres- 
sures but,  in  humans,  these  pressures 
may  be  released  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
We  have  to  learn  how  to  express  our 
sexual  urges.  There  is  nothing  "in- 
stinctive" about  it. 

To  think  of  sex  simply  as  a 
"hunger"  is  misleading.  This  stresses 
the  physical  and  mechanical  aspects 
of  sex  too  much,  and  tends  toward 
selfishness  if  a  person  thinks  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  satisfying  his  own 
hunger. 

To  regard  sex  simply  as  a  pleasant 
pastime  between  two  mutually  con- 
senting adults  is  also  hazardous.  Just 
as  too  many  snacks  between  meals 
can  spoil  the  appetite  for  the  main 
meal,  hkewise  just  playing  around 
at  sex  can  spoil  our  appetite  for  sex 
in  all  of  its  fullness  and  richness. 

Sex  and  Ourselves 

To  rightly  understand  sex,  we  first 
need  to  understand  ourselves  as 
humans,  not  as  animals.  As  a  human 
I  am  a  soul — some  psychologists 
would  prefer  to  say  I  am  a  person. 
This  soul  or  person  is  a  basic  unity. 
While    we    may    speak    of   'T^ody," 


The  Reverend  William  H.  Genne  is  executive  director  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Life,  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
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"mind"  and  "spirit"  for  convenience 
in  referring  to  certain  aspects  of  our 
lives,  we  must  never  forget  we  are 
one. 

This  is  the  first  thing  to  listen  for 
when  anyone  sounds  off  on  sex:  does 
he  see  sex  as  part  of  the  total  per- 
sonality with  mental  and  spiritual  as 
well  as  physical  aspects. 

Some  men  and  women  engage  in 
sexual  activity  out  of  fear.  They  want 
to  "buy"  popularity  or  friendship  or 
to  "prove"  that  they  are  a  "man." 
Such  sexual  activity  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  their  physical 
drives,  nor  with  love.  It  is  simply  a 
personality  using  sex  for  some  other 
purpose.  Sex  can  be  used  as  a  weapon 
to  hurt  others,  or  as  a  bait  to  lure 
others,  or  as  a  bribe  to  bargain  with 
others. 

We  need  to  remember  that,  as  we 
grow  up  through  childhood  and 
youth,  we  never  learn  simply  "facts" 
about  sex.  Everything  we  learned 
about  our  own  bodies,  or  the  bodies 
of  others,  or  sexual  intercourse,  or 
how  babies  are  bom  we  learned  in 
the  framework  of  feelings.  Either 
we  felt  each  "fact"  was  good,  whole- 
some, moral  and  part  of  God's  plan 
or  we  felt  it  was  bad,  repulsive,  im- 
moral and  sinful. 

Sex  and  Others 

This  leads  to  the  second  thing  to 
listen  for  and  to  think  about.  When 
any  person  starts  talking  about  sex 
only  in  terms  of  selfish  satisfaction, 
he  reveals  his  ignorance,  even 
though  he  may  be  married,  of  the 
true  meaning  of  sex. 

One  doctor  put  it  rather  bluntly 
when  he  said,  "The  good  Lord  made 
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us  each  with  half  a  reproduction 
system.  Men  and  women  need  each 
other."  In  his  direct  way,  he  was 
emphasizing  the  Scriptures,  for  there 
God  said,  "It  is  not  good  that  man 
should  be  alone  .  .  ."  (Gen.  2:18). 

As  Christians,  we  regard  the  single 
man  or  woman  as  a  complete  person 
— a  sacred  child  of  God — in  his  or 
her  own  right.  Such  a  person  may 
remain  unmarried  and  yet  live  a 
helpful  and  meaningful  life  and  feel 
comfortable  among  those  of  the  op- 
posite sex. 

The  majority  of  men  and  women, 
however,  must  learn  not  only  how 
to  feel  at  ease  with  the  opposite  sex 
but  also  how  to  give  of  oneself  to 
one's  partner.  When  a  man  and 
woman  feel  called  by  God  to  mar- 
riage and  give  of  themselves  each  to 
the  other  completely,  they  create  a 
new  unity.  Each  becomes  part  of  a 
great  whole — something  greater  than 
either  could  have  ever  become  sep- 
arately. 

This  is  what  the  Bible  means  when 
it  says  a  man  and  woman  should 
leave  father  and  mother  and  become 
"one  flesh"  (Gen.  2:24).  The  Scrip- 
tures do  not  mean  just  the  physical 
union  but  the  complete  union  of  two 
personalities. 

When  sexual  intercourse  is  rightly 
understood  and  entered  into,  two 
souls  communicate  at  their  deepest 
and  highest  level.  Bishop  Quayle  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "In  the  sex  act 
you  not  only  disrobe  your  body,  you 
also  disrobe  your  soul.  If  there  is 
anything  small,  or  mean,  or  dirty  in 
your  personahty,  it  will  surely  be 
revealed  in  the  act  of  sexual  inter- 
course." 


"We"  Rather  Than  "It" 

God  gave  us  the  sex  urge — the 
urge  which  normally  expresses  itself 
in  the  desiie  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
to  give  themselves  completely  to 
each  other — so  that  we  might  fulfill 
the  richest  promise  of  our  manhood 
or  our  womanhood.  This  sex  urge, 
rightly  managed  and  directed,  should 
lead  to  and  mark  the  culmination  of 
the  complete  commitment  of  a  man 
and  woman  to  live  together  in  mar- 
riage. Thus  the  act  of  intercourse 
becomes  the  highest  and  deepest 
expression  of  the  union  of  their  two 
complete  personalities — the  union  of 
the  souls. 

Therefore,  at  its  best,  sex  should 
produce  a  "we"  feeling  of  more  com- 
plete union  and  deeper  meaning. 

Sexual  intercourse  entered  into 
casually  with  pick-ups  or  commer- 
cially with  prostitutes  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  "it."  Dr.  Lester  Kirken- 
dall  of  Oregon  State  College  has 
studied  several  hundred  men  who 
have  had  premarital  intercourse.  He 
reports  that  most  of  these  unions 
were  spoken  of  simply  as,  "I  did 
it  .  .  ."  or  "It  was  disappointing  .  .  ." 
without  any  reference  to  the  fact 
that  another  person  was  involved. 

To  use  sexual  intercourse  as  an 
"it"  is  not  merely  to  miss  its  full 
meaning  but  to  destroy  it.  Unless  it 
is  used  rightly,  all  our  feelings  about 
the  sex  act  become  distorted  and  we 
become  incapable  of  attaining  what 
should  have  been  its  greatest  thrill. 

A  woman  or  a  man  loses  virginity 
only  once.  If  virginity  is  lost  in  some 
casual,  cheap  or  tawdry  affair,  it  can 
never  be  regained.  How  different  this 
is  from  a  groom  and  his  bride  com- 


ing together  on  their  wedding  bed 
and  each  offering  to  the  other  per- 
sonalities (including  bodies)  that 
have  been  faithful  to  each  other  long 
before  they  got  married.  Virginity  at 
marriage  means  that  both  the  man 
and  the  woman  have  understood  sex 
enough  to  manage  it  well.  Neither 
of  them  has  been  so  selfish  as  to  use 
someone  else  for  his  own  gratifica- 
tion; or  so  thoughtless  and  careless  as 
to  have  given  himself  to  anyone  who 
happened  to  come  along.  Nor  has  he 
tried  to  grab  at  the  thrill  of  sex 
apart  from  his  total  personality 
commitment. 

No  matter  how  much  a  man  and 
woman  love  each  other,  they  can 
never  be  "as  good  as  married"  until 
they  have  made  a  publicly  acknowl- 
edged commitment  of  the  total  self 
each  to  the  other.  For  a  couple  to 
pretend  to  be  married  or  to  act  as 
if  they  are  when  they  are  not  only 
ends  up  in  disappointment,  frustra- 
tion, despair  or  tragedy. 

Sex  is  not  to  be  feared,  but  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  precious  gift  of 
God.  It  is  to  be  handled  carefully 
and  managed  rightfully  to  insure  that 
it  will  make  its  fullest  contribution 
to  the  continual  growth  of  manhood 
or  womanhood  in  the  person  to 
whom  God  has  entrusted  it.  For  most 
persons,  that  fulfillment  will  be 
found  in  marriage  in  which  sex 
helps  them  to  develop  that  sense  of 
"we-ness"  which  characterizes  the 
true  unity  of  Christian  Marriage. 


Overheard  in  a  crowded  elevator: 
"I'm  so  full  of  penicillin — if  I  sneeze 
in  here  I'm  going  to  cure  somebody." 
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She 
Still 


the 
Zorch 


of  hope  and  freedom 

for  the  whole 

world 


By  Charles  J.  Milazzo 


A  EUROPEAN  refugee  living  in  Manhattan  read  in  a  local  paper 
that  it  was  Mother's  Day.  Seized  by  an  overwhelming  sentiment, 
he  hurried  to  a  florist,  bought  a  dozen  American  Beauty  roses  and 
then  took  the  next  ferry  to  Liberty  Island. 

There,  at  the  feet  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  he  placed  the  roses. 
Visitors  who  saw  the  tribute  paused  to  read  the  note  attached  to  it: 

"To  the  Mother  of  Exiles  on  Mother's  Day.  Gratefully,  from  an  exile 
— and  a  new  American." 

This  feeUng  of  reverence  for  one  of  America's  foremost  symbols  of 
freedom  has  been  shared  by  countless  Americans  and  peoples  from 
other  countries.  Those  who  yearly  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Liberty 
(formerly  called  Bedloe's  Island)  experience  even  more  deeply  this 
hallowed  feeling  as  they  view  the  statue  at  close  range. 

On  Saturday,  October  28,  America  will  celebrate  the  75th 
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anniversary  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  originally  presented  as  a 
gift  by  the  people  of  France  to  show  their  affection  for  aid  given 
them  in  times  of  stress. 

CAN  you  imagine  how  visitors  on  Liberty  Island,  June  29,  1955, 
must  have  felt  when  they  witnessed  Eagle  Scout  Kent  Martin 
scatter  earth  gathered  from  thirty-four  overseas  countries  and  all  the 
States  and  territories  of  the  United  States  on  the  sunlit  lawn!  The 
ceremony,  sponsored  by  the  National  Committee  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Immigration,  symbolized  the  mingling  of  all  the  peoples 
who  have  helped  to  populate  this  country. 

The  idea  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty  grew  out  of  a  conversation 
•among  a  number  of  prominent  Frenchmen  at  the  Versailles  home 
of  the  French  historian,  Edward  de  Laboulaye,  in  the  summer 
of  1865.  There  was  talk  of  Franco-American  friendship,  dating 
back  from  the  days  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  proper  French  admiration  for  America  could  be 
expressed.  A  decision  was  reached  to  send  the  sculptor,  Frederic 
Auguste  Bartholdi,  on  a  tour  of  America  "to  decide  what  shape 
the  gift  of  France  to  the  United  States  was  to  take." 

AS  a  landmark  of  freedom,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  become,  on 
various  occasions,  the  backdrop  for  many  historical  and  unusual 
news  events. 

On  the  historical  side,  in  one  such  ceremony,  a  shy  girl  of  six, 
Bonnie  Burton,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  stood  alongside  four 
heroes  of  the  Korean  Conflict  and  accepted  the  posthumous  award  of 
the  Silver  Star  on  behalf  of  her  father,  Master  Sergeant  Charles 
Burton,  U.S.  Army,  who  was  killed  at  Heartbreak  Ridge  in  Korea, 
October  28,  1951,  while  leading  a  counterattack  against  superior 
enemy  forces. 

When  did  the  shape  of  the  gift  for  America  first  take  root 
in  Bartholdi's  mind?  It  was  when  his  boat  steamed  into  New 
York  Harbor.  "In  this  very  place,"  he  wrote  his  friends,  "shall 
be  raised  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  grand  as  the  idea  it  embodies." 
After  touring  the  country  and  discussing  his  plan  with  many 
important  Americans  of  that  day,  he  returned  home  to  make 
his  report  and  to  begin  his  masterwork  in  France,  November  6, 
1875.  Its  completion  and  formal  presentation  to  the  American 
Minister,  Honorable  Levi  P.  Morton,  occurred  on  July  4,  1884. 
The  statue  was  thereafter  dismantled  and  shipped  to  America 
on  the  French  steamship  "Isere"  in  214  cases. 
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ANEW  YORK  tabloid,  searching  for  a  fresh  news  slant  to  promote 
one  of  the  Liberty  Belle's  anniversaries,  located  a  French  young- 
ster by  the  name  of  Jean-Louis  Combemale  who  with  his  mother  had 
fled  from  France  to  this  country  during  the  World  War  II  German 
occupation.  The  boy  was  escorted  to  the  crown  of  the  statue,  where, 
waving  an  American  flag,  he  was  photographed  from  a  commercial 
helicopter  in  what  was  reported  as  the  closest  close-up  (forty  feet)  of 
Miss  Liberty's  face  ever  taken. 

The  statues  formal  dedication  took  place  October  28,  1886, 
with  speeches  by  many  distinguished  Americans,  headed  by 
President  Grover  Cleveland.  Though  the  weather  beclouded  the 
"Bartholdi  Day"  dedication  with  showers  and  a  drizzling  mist, 
the  harbor  pageant  and  the  New  York  parade  found  the  "Stars 
and  Stripes"  and  the  "Tricolor"  of  France  in  conspicuous  union 
throughout  the  day. 

ON  another  occasion,  a  twelve  by  twenty  foot  Hungarian  National 
flag  was  flown  alongside  the  American  flag  from  the  Ladys 
torch.  The  flags  were  apparently  placed  there  by  Hungarian  partisans 
in  obvious  protest  against  the  Soviet  Union's  massacre  of  their  coun- 
trymen in  Hungary. 

It  took  Bartholdi  nine  years  to  complete  the  construction  of  the 
statue  and  two  more  to  realize  his  dream.  His  words  at  the 
dedication  are  classic:  "The  statue  was  horn  for  this  place  which 
inspired  its  conception.  May  God  he  pleased  to  bless  my  efforts 
and  my  work  and  to  crown  it  with  success,  the  duration,  and 
the  moral  influence  it  ought  to  have." 

BECAUSE  most  Americans  are  immigrants  or  descendants  of  immi- 
grants and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  their  symbol,  the  base  of  Miss 
Liberty  is  expected  to  house  the  American  Museum  of  Immigration. 
Funds  to  create  it — estimated  at  $5  million — are  being  raised  through 
a  national  campaign  under  the  direction  of  a  private  co-operating 
association.  When  the  museum  is  completed,  it  will  document  the 
stirring  story  of  immigration  in  the  building  of  America.  The  grandson 
of  America's  eighteenth  President,  Maj.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  III, 
USA,  Ret.,  heads  the  project. 

To  the  "huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free,"  the  torch- 
bearing  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  her  deep  moral  influence,  has 
become  the  symbol  not  only  of  Americas  hopes,  promises,  and 
rewards,  but  also  that  of  freedom-loving  peoples  all  over  the 
world.  ■  ■ 
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HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  KNOW 
ABOUT  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE? 

THE  poets,  dreamers  and  sentimentalists  have  done  a  great  deal 
to  put  dark  glasses  on  people  when  it  comes  to  romancing  and 
marital  bHss.  And,  like  the  astronomer  who  fell  in  the  hole  because 
he  was  watching  the  stars  instead  of  looking  for  the  ruts,  one  needs  to 
have  eyes  on  the  sky  and  feet  on  the  ground.  What  do  you  think  about 
these  statements?  {The  answers  are  based  on  research  studies  .  .  .  so 
look  out.) 


A  QUIZ 


YES         NO 


1.  Children  can  weld  a  marriage  that  is  having  prob- 
lems. 

2.  The  ideal  marriage  has  no  problems. 

3.  Sexual  adjustment  is  a  prime  element  in  a  succesful 
marriage. 

4.  Love  conquers  all  issues  between  a  boy  or  girl,  man 
or  woman,  wife  or  husband. 

5.  For  every  person  there  is  only  one  "soul  mate"  in 
a  life  time. 

6.  Money  issues  are  a  major  contributing  factor  to  an- 
tagonisms during  courtship  and  marriage. 

7.  In  a  secure  relationship  betvveen  married  couples, 
there  is  no  need  for  gestures  of  affection,  such  as 
kissing,  a  pat  on  the  hand,  etc. 

8.  In  most  happy  families  there  is  a  definite  authority 
in  the  household. 

9.  It  is  desirable  for  husbands  to  be  older  than  their 
wives. 

10.  "In-laws"  are  the  basis  of  many  family  problems  and 
divorces. 

11.  Women  are  generally  happiest  when  they  marry  or 
go  with  men  who  are  their  intellectual  superiors. 

12.  If  there  is  a  death  between  a  fiancee  and  a  fiance,  a 
wife  and  her  husband,  where  there  is  great  love,  the 
living  member  of  the  team  will  seldom  marry  again. 

13.  Opposites  attract  each  other. 

14.  "Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder." 

(see  next  page  for  answers) 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUIZ 

1.  False:  Studies  show  that  50  per  cent  of  all  divorced  couples  have 

children.  Dr.  Mary  Calderone  in  her  book  Release  from  Sexual 
Tensions  comments  that  couples  in  real  trouble  who  expect  a 
new  child  to  bridge  gaps  in  marriage  are  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

2.  False:  Clark  W.  Blackburn  of  the  Family  Service  Association  says: 

"Certainly  the  majority  of  marriages  are  successful.  However, 
any  close  relationship  brings  problems  and  perhaps  marriage  is 
the  closest  of  human  relationships.  There  are  bound  to  be 
differences  and  major  arguments  at  one  time  or  another.  Mar- 
riages tend  to  follow  cycles.  There  are  ups  and  downs  of 
happiness  and  devotion." 

3.  False:  Sex,  according  to  Dr.  Mary  S.  Calderone,  is  not  the  cure- 

all  for  a  wholesome  relationship  between  men  and  women.  It 
takes  mutual  enjoyment  and  interest.  According  to  Professor 
Bossard,  "Sex  often  has  been  unduly  emphasized.  .  .  .  The  force 
of  romantic  attraction  defies  intelligence." 

4.  False:  Francis  E.  Merrill  of  Dartmouth  College  feels  that  rela- 

tionships built  on  this  idea  are  Hkely  to  run  into  trouble.  Father 
John  L.  Thomas,  Catholic  family  sociologist  says:  "Marriage  in- 
volves living  with  a  person,  not  just  loving  with  him  or  her. 
Romance  itself  is  not  enough." 

5.  False:   Professor  James  A.   Bossard,   University  of  Pennsylvania: 

"The  idea  that  there  is  just  one  person  fated  for  another  is 
fiction.  Behavior  of  young  people  belies  this.  They  fall  in  love 
not  for  just  once  .  .  .  but  repeatedly." 

6.  False:    Eugene    Jonquet,    Family    Service    Association,    Spokane, 

Washington:  "We  rarely  find  that  serious  marital  conflict  is 
caused  by  financial  problems.  Such  causes  are  most  often  found 
in  the  personalities  of  the  couple,  in  traits  and  attitudes  that 
cause  them  to  maintain  grievances  and  prevent  solutions  to 
problems." 

7.  False:  Professor  Reuben  Hill,  University  of  Minnesota:    Studies 

show  that  open  and  sincere  display  of  affection  between  family 
members,  husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  can  place  a  bulwark  against  unexpected  circum- 
stances and  aid  in  situations  of  stress  or  strain. 

8.  False:    Dr.    Hill's    studies    also   indicate    that    the    family-council 

t>'pe  of  control  between  parents  and  children  will  help  in  times 
of  trouble  or  when  making  decisions. 
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9.  False:  One  scientist  says,  "Age  difference  between  husbands  and 
wives  is  not  a  major  factor  in  marriage  adjustment.  Being  about 
the  same  age  appears  to  be  a  favorable  situation  for  happiness. 
But,  you  know,  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  the  true  age  from  any 
woman  who  is  over  twenty-one!" 

10.  False:  Marriage  counselors  feel,  from  their  amassed  reports,  that 

"in-laws"  are  an  excuse  for  bickering,  such  as  in  answer  6. 
Basically,  it  is  the  respect,  loyalty  and  love  between  romantic 
partners. 

11.  False:  Studies  show  that  women  wish  to  admire  their  dates  or 

husbands  but  have  the  need  to  feel  intellectually  equal. 

12.  False:  This  is  a  legend  of  sentimentality.  The  man  or  woman  who 

has  been  happily  married  will  very  likely  be  the  same  person 
who  is  so  well  adjusted  he  or  she  will  find  a  new  mate  or  com- 
panion. 

13.  False:  It  is  wiser  to  observe  that  happy  relationships  are  based 

on  complimenting  each  other  rather  than  opposing  each  other. 

14.  False:  Only  with  people  who  are  sentimentalists  at  heart.  Distance, 

time,  and  money  are  considerable  factors  in  courtship  say  the 
studies.  This  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  counter  poetic  line: 
"A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

— Jane  Sherrod  Singer 


Have  you  sent  us  yet  your  thoughts  on  this  subject  for  the  LINK 
contest  for  service  personnel  and  their  dependents  during  1961? 
Write  400  words  as  if  you  were  talking  to  a  person  who  is  not  a 
Christian.  Explain  what  being  a  Christian  means  to  you.  Every  month 
we  are  receiving  some  excellent  enti-ies.  Of  course,  each  month  there 
can  be  only  three  winners.  First  prize  winner  receives  a  small  gift  of 
$15.00;  second,  $7.00;  and  third,  $5.00.  But  if  you  enter  you  are  a 
winner  because  you  have  expressed  your  convictions  on  your  faith. 

In  addition  to  winning  $15.00,  first  prize  winner  will  have  his  article 
published.  Some  of  the  other  winners  also  may  have  their  entries 
published  too,  later. 

Allow  five  or  six  months  to  discover  the  winners.  May  winners  were 
picked  in  January.  But  send  us  your  entry.  Mail  to: 

Editor,  THE  LINK, 

122   Maryland  Ave.,   N.E., 

Washington  2,  D.C. 
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One  Hundred  Years 
Serving  the  Armed  Forces 


A  BEARDED  messenger  rushed 
into  the  central  office  o£  the 
YMCA's  United  States  Christian 
Commission  at  11  Bank  Street, 
Philadelphia,  in  the  early  part  of 
September  1862. 

He  handed  a  telegram  to  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  seated  on  a  packing 
case.  "It  looks  like  you're  going  to  be 
busy,"  he  calmly  observed,  and 
stalked  out. 

The  message  read,  "Major  engage- 
ment anticipated  near  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia.  Need  all  available 
delegates  at  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam." 

From  that  instant,  the  office — as 
headquarters  of  the  nation's  first 
civilian  volunteer  service  to  America's 
fighting  men — began  functioning  on 
a  round-the-clock  basis. 

Telegrams  were  sent  to  cities  and 
towns  within  a  hundred  miles  radius 
of  the  battle  area.  In  a  dozen  diflFerent 
key  locations,  wagons  and  trains  were 
loaded  and  dispatched  with  emer- 
gency rations  and  medical  stores. 

And  the  "delegates" — clergymen, 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants, 
farmers  and  factory  workers — began 
converging  on  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battlegrounds  of  the  Civil  War. 

Frequently,    the    men    knelt    in 
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prayer  by  the  side  of  the  dying  or 
took  "last  messages"  for  those  at 
home.  They,  also,  cooked  food  for  the 
famished  troops,  built  temporary 
shelters  to  house  the  wounded,  and 
helped  bring  stretcher-cases  to  the 
nearest  hospitals. 

In  brief,  the  YMCA  volunteers,  or 
delegates  as  they  were  called,  were 
willing  to  serve  in  any  capacity  to 
bring  spiritual  and  physical  comfort 
to  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers. 

But  they  could  not  have  accom- 
plished their  objective  without  prac- 
tical organization  and  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  millions  of  Americans. 
And  this  organization  and  support 
grew  out  of  the  spontaneous,  direct 
and  independent  action  of  individual 
YMCA's. 

A  Century  of  Service  Begins 

The  YMCA  began  its  volunteer 
service  to  the  Armed  Forces  on  April 
18,  1861. 

On  that  day — less  than  a  week 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
— the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment 
arrived  in  New  York  City  on  its  way 
to  battle.  That  same  evening,  five 
companies  of  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers marched  into  Washington. 
The  soldiers  were  met  bv  YMCA 
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workers  who  "distributed  Testa- 
ments, hymnbooks,  tracts;  opened 
meetings  for  prayer,  singing  and  ex- 
hortation; carried  messages  to  fami- 
lies; made  neglected  purchases; 
wrote  letters  and,  in  every  way 
practicable,  tried  to  be  of  service  to 
the  men." 

The  YMCA  Movement  thus  began 
its  work  preoccupied  with  the 
spiritual  and  moral  needs  of  the  men 


and — as  a  direct  result  of  this  con- 
cern— was  inevitably  drawn  into  car- 
ing for  the  physical  and  temporal 
needs  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  Work  Assumes  a 
National   Character 

Few  people  in  the  early  period  of 
the  Civil  War  believed  the  conflict 
would  last  more  than  a  month  or 
two.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  simply 
could  not  comprehend  that  the  na- 
tion was  involved  in  a  titanic  strug- 
gle— one  that  was  to  kill  more 
Americans  than  all  subsequent  wars 
combined. 

It  is,  therefore,  understandable 
that  YMCA  members,  like  most  of 
the  population,  should  have  been  un- 
aware that  a  much  more  complex 
and  extensive  volunteer  service  soon 
would  be  needed. 

The  Battle  of  Manassas,  fought  on 


In  November  1861,  the  YMCA's  U.S.  Christian  Commission  Headquarters 
became  the  focal  point  for  welfare  work  in  military  prisons  and  rest 
centers,  and  for  supplying  materials  and  voluntary  manpower  to  22 
general  hospitals  and  many  small  camps  and  regimental  hospitals. 


July  21,  1861,  shattered  this  popular 
concept  of  a  Hmited  and  contained 
war  and  propelled  the  YMCA 
Movement  into  intensified  action. 

The  local  Army  Committees 
would  have  to  intensify  their  activi- 
ties and  a  national  organization 
would  ultimately  have  to  be  formed 
if  the  YMCA  were  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

Consequently,  the  United  States 
Christian  Commission  was  organized 
in  New  York  City  on  November  15, 
1861,  by  representatives  of  15 
YMCA's,  and  its  plan  of  operation 
was  promptly  approved  and  sup- 
ported by  President  Lincoln. 

The  Commission  helped  meet  the 
demands  of  that  tragic  era  through 
Christian  ideahsm  and  personal  in- 
volvement; through  dedicated  action 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  43 
YMCA  workers. 

The  Christian  Commission  in  Action 

During  four  years  of  operation, 
this  national  voluntary  agency  com- 
missioned 4,859  delegates  who 
served  without  pay  in  ever>^  theater 
of  war. 

A  new  recruit  would  encounter 
one  of  these  men  wherever  he  went 
from  the  day  he  left  home  until  the 
day  of  his  return. 

In  the  camp,  where  time  hung 
heavy,  the  homesick  soldier  (often 
a  youngster  in  his  teens)  would  join 
with  hundreds  of  men  to  visit  the 
Commission's  chapel  tent. 

Here,  he  could  stop  at  any  time 
of  the  day  or  night  for  a  moment  of 
meditation,  use  the  letter-writing 
facilities,  get  supplemental  food  and 
clothing  packages,  or  receive  needed 
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Interior  of  chapel  built  by  Union 
soldiers  and  operated  by  the  YMCA's 
U.S.  Christian  Commission,  This 
Civil  War  chapel  provided  spirit- 
ual comfort  to  thousands. 


medication.  Here,  too,  he  could  ob- 
tain books,  magazines — or  even  his 
hometown  newspaper. 

In  battle,  this  same  soldier  might 
receive  a  much-needed  cup  of  coffee 
from  a  strange-appearing  "cooking 
wagon"  drawn  by  two  horses.  This 
YMCA  canteen  appeared  on  many 
battlefields  much  to  the  sui-prise  and 
dehght  of  the  men. 

In  the  hospital  wagon,  the 
wounded  or  sick  soldier  would  find 
first  aid,  medicine,  emergency  rations 
and  even  surgery  if  needed. 

In  convalescent  camps,  rest  cen- 
ters— and  even  in  the  guard  house 
— this  same  soldier  would  find  dele- 
gates ready  to  help.  And  finally,  on 


returning  home,  the  battle-weary 
veteran  would  be  given  food  and 
lodging  in  transit  and  assistance  in 
finding  a  job. 

While  the  Christian  Commission 
was  essentially  a  Northern  organiza- 
tion serving  all  men  without  distinc- 
tion, YMCA  Army  Committees  in 
the  South  were  also  active  in  a  com- 
parable fashion. 

Prisoner  of  War  Work  Begins 

After  a  series  of  negotiations,  the 
Commission  was  permitted  to  send 
supplies  to  Union  soldiers  in  Con- 
federate prisons.  Consignments  of 
food,  clothing  and  medicine  were 
sent  by  tiTJce  boat  from  City  Point, 
Vii-ginia,  and  reloaded  aboard  a 
second  truce  boat  for  dispatch  to 
Richmond. 

During  four  years  of  work,  the 
YMCA's  Commission  distributed 
nearly  100,000  cases  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  medical  supplies — and  more 
than  12  million  books,  magazines  and 


pamphlets.  It  also  maintained  a  loan 
hbrary  of  nearly  300,000  volumes. 
Its  delegates,  in  addition,  wrote 
more  than  90,000  letters  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  and  distributed  $1,000 
a  week  in  stamps  to  be  used  for 
correspondence  in  chapel  tents  and 
field  stations. 

Moving  from  Peace  to  War 

In  the  three  decades  of  peace  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War,  the  YMCA 
Movement  intermittently  continued 
its  service  to  the  Armed  Forces,  gen- 
erally in  State  Militia  Camps. 

Gradually,  peacetime  volunteer 
work  developed  at  such  places  as 
Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  in  Camp 
Lincoln,  Illinois,  and  at  the  Peekskill 
Camp  in  New  York.  Through  this 
work,  the  Association  started  the 
first  recreational,  sports  and  counsel- 
ing services  for  military  personnel. 
It  had  also  established  the  first 
permanent  Army  YMCA  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Virginia. 


Drawing  depicting  the  field  work  done  by  nearly 
5,000  civilian  volunteers  on  battlefields,  in 
hospitals    and    camps,    and    aboard    ship.    YMCA    Chris- 
tian  Commission   established   basic   pattern   for   work. 


With  the  advent  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  the  Spring  of  1898, 
the  YMCA  Movement  once  again 
forged  a  large-scale  volunteer  serv- 
ice for  the  Army  and  Navy.  It 
pitched  better  than  200  giant  tents 
in  State  and  National  Camps  and 
dispatched  more  than  500  workers 
to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

A  Permanent  Armed  Services  Work 

Shortly  after  the  Spanish- American 
War,  in  September  of  1899,  the  Army 
and  Navy  Department  was  organized 
as  a  permanent  part  of  Association 
work.  Consequently,  there  was  an 
extremely  rapid  peacetime  develop- 
ment— with  the  YMCA  active  at  16 
points  in  the  United  States  and  more 
than  250  "bases"  in  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Philippines,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

Within  five  months  after  the  for- 
mation of  a  permanent  Department 
to  serve  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
YMCA  Movement  began  building 
large,  well-equipped  YMCA  build- 
ings at  American  military  posts  and 
bases.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Brooklyn,  New  York  Navy  YMCA, 
opened  in  February  1899.  Soon, 
YMCA  buildings  could  be  found 
around  the  world  wherever  our  Army 
and  Navy  had  large  installations. 

A  World  at  War 

The  new  experience  of  global  war 
during  World  War  I  brought  forth 
the  most  extensive  service  hitherto 
provided  for  fighting  men  by  any 
nation  at  any  time.  Reports  on  the 
manpower  and  material  require- 
ments,  the   far-flung  nature   of   the 
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venture — and  the  vast  numbers  aided 
— are  detailed  in  volumes  occupy- 
ing 50  feet  of  shelf  space  in  the 
YMCA  archives. 

In  concise  terms,  the  YMCA 
served  4,800,000  American  troops  at 
home  and  abroad,  6  million  prisoners 
of  war  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  tens 
of  millions  of  AlHed  servicemen  and 
refugees. 

Following  the  pattern  established 
during  the  Civil  War,  nearly  26,000 
workers  aided  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  from  the  time  of  their  recruit- 
ment until  their  return  home. 

The  YMCA,  for  example,  main- 
tained service  programs  on  8,000 
troop  trains  .  .  .  worked  with  the 
men  at  ports  of  embarkation  and  on 
Army  transports  at  sea  .  .  .  con- 
structed over  4,000  "huts"  and 
equipped  them  for  use  as  recreational 
and  welfare  centers  .  .  .  operated 
1,500  canteen  and  post  exchanges  .  .  . 

Distributed  2,250,000  pieces  of 
athletic  equipment  and  sent  1,000 
athletic  directors  overseas  .  .  . 
managed  more  than  40  European 
factories  to  supply  products  that 
could  not  be  obtained  in  war-torn 
countries  .  .  .  maintained  26  major 
leave  areas  for  men  off-duty.  .  .  . 

Mobilized  nearly  1,500  profes- 
sional entertainers  .  .  .  sent  600  col- 
lege professors  and  schoolteachers 
to  France  to  give  lectures  and  classes 
.  .  .  and  conducted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  religious  services  for 
all  denominations. 

World  War  II  and  Korea 

In  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
Conflict,  the  YMCA  joined  with 
other   national   groups   to   form   the 


One  of  the  YMCA's  many  services 
to  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Service 
personnel  in  Washington,  D.C., 
enjoy  an  evening  of  music. 


USO,  or  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions. This  agency  provided  recrea- 
tional, religious  and  welfare  services 
for  millions  of  men  and  women  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Association's  regular  Army 
and  Navy  Branches  operated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  USO  throughout 
the  war  in  an  effort  to  further  this 
work.  And  the  YMCA — as  one  of 
the  participating  agencies — operated 
a  quarter  of  all  USO  Clubs  in  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  the  Movement  continued  to 
serve  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
through  these  facilities  and  through 
nearly  2,000  Associations  spread 
across  the  country. 

During  World  War  II  alone,  serv- 
icemen paid  nearly  400  million  "off- 
duty"  visits  to  YMCA-operated  USO 
Clubs  and  Lounges.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  and  YMCA- 
trained  junior  hostesses  also  joined 
in  this  morale-building  service  to  give 
the  men  a  chance  to  relax  in  a 
homelike  environment.  As  one  volun- 


teer put  it,  "We  took  the  'sick'  out 
of  'homesickness'." 

But  there  were  also  homesick  men 
desperately  fighting  to  retain  their 
sanity  and  morale  in  prisoner  of  war 
compounds  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  YMCA  Movement  once 
again  launched  a  massive  life-build- 
ing program  to  help  millions  of 
military  prisoners  and  civilian  in- 
ternees held  behind  barbed  wire. 

The  YMCA  continues  today  to 
serve  the  Armed  Forces  with  un- 
flagging devotion  to  the  needs  of 
the  servicemen.  A  century  ago,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said  to  a  group  of 
YMCA  workers,  "We  have  been 
laboring  for  the  same  end — the  pres- 
ervation of  our  country  and  the  wel- 
fare of  its  defenders." 

One  hundred  years  later,  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  commenting  on  the 
YMCA's  work  with  the  Armed 
Forces,  declared,  "This  volunteer 
service  represents  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  security.  By  ad- 
vancing the  physical  and  moral 
strength  of  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform,  the  YMCA  helps  to  ensure 
a  continuance  of  our  way  of  life  and 
a  full  measure  of  individual  free- 
dom." ■  ■ 


LOTS  HAPPENING 

Two  ladies  who  had  not  seen  each 
other  for  a  long  time  met  on  the  street. 
"Oh,  Mary!"  exclaimed  one  of  them. 
"So  many  things  have  happened  to  me 
since  I  saw  you  last.  I've  had  my  teeth 
out  and  an  electric  stove  and  refrigera- 
tor put  in." 

— Capper's  Weekly 
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By  Earl  Kenneth  Wood 


ALL  of  us  are  known  by  names 
and  a  name.  In  an  odd  com- 
bination of  nouns  and  adjectives 
there  is  found  a  composite  picture 
of  an  individual.  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  has  been  subject  to  this 
process,  and  only  a  careful  sorting 
of  names  will  reveal  her  true  char- 
acter. 

History  has  given  her  three  names, 
three  faces,  and  as  many  personal- 
ities. Our  title  reflects  one  definition 
— Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Be- 
cause of  her  position  in  church  his- 
tory, she  has  also  taken  on  a  the- 
ological symbol — Mary,  mother  of 
God,  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  At 
Christmas  we  most  often  see  the 
third  symbol  of  Mary,  as  the  Ma- 
donna, suggesting  the  place  in  life 
of  womanhood  and  motherhood. 

As  Protestant  Christians  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  these  three  concepts  of 
Mary  and  to  know  which  one  we 
hold  valid.  We  see  here  a  question 
which  has  perplexed  Christians  for 
almost  two  thousand  years  and  one 
which  today  helps  to  sharply  define 
the  difference  in  theology  between 


Protestant,    Roman    CathoHcs, 
the  Orthodox  churches. 


and 


Mary,  the  Mother 

Numerous  books  have  been  writ- 
ten about  Mary,  yet  historical  data 
for  the  life  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  are  astonishingly  meager.  One 
has  to  study  carefully  to  determine 
what  facts  about  Mary  have  both 
historical  and  scriptural  undergird- 
ing.  Most  of  the  factual  information 
we  have  concerning  Mary,  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus,  is  to  be  discovered  in 
Luke  and  Matthew.  These  are  the 
birth  stories  which  we  hear  at 
Christmas  time.  We  find  one  portion 
of  the  birth  story  in  a  chapter  and 
a  half  of  Matthew  (1:18-2:23). 

Luke's  Gospel  is  the  second  por- 
tion; it  contains  in  Chapter  1  the 
record  of  Mary's  visit  to  her  cousin 
Elizabeth  and  the  angelic  visitation 
resulting  in  the  "Magnificat"  (1: 
30-55).  The  more  familiar  scenes 
at  Christmas  are  found  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  Luke.  There  we  see 
the  manger  setting,  the  shepherds, 
and  the  angelic  hosts  singing  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest."  Note  also  the 
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fact  that  Mary  kept  in  mind  these 
sti-ange  happenings  and  "pondered 
them  in  her  heart." 

Luke  continues  and  gives  us  the 
only  other  glimpse  of  Mary,  the 
mother,  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
until  the  start  of  his  public  ministry. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  story  of  the 
trip  to  the  temple. 

In  the  three  years  of  his  public 
ministry,  we  have  only  three  or  four 
fragmentary  glimpses  of  Mary  in 
Mark  and  John.  John  tells  of  the 
feast  of  Cana  and  describes  the 
scene  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Mark 
reports  on  the  family  scene  which 
invokes  the  response  from  Jesus, 
"Who  are  my  mother  and  mv  broth- 
ers?" (3:31-35).  The  final' picture 
of  Jesus'  mother  is  found  in  Acts, 
where  as  a  member  of  the  early 
Christian  community  she  is  in  prayer 
and  fasting. 


A  study  of  the  Scriptures  shows 
that  Mary  had  other  children  besides 
Jesus;  the  accounts  indicate  she  bore 
Joseph  four  sons  and  more  than  one 
daughter.  Numerous  legends  and 
stories  have  developed  to  attempt  to 
fill  in  the  obvious  gaps  in  the  story 
of  Mary,  but  these  have  been  serious- 
ly questioned  by  most  reputable 
scholars.  Currently  we  find  religious 
books  and  moving  pictures  drawing 
more  and  more  upon  these  question- 
able sources.  While  the  portrayal 
may  seem  much  in  the  character  of 
Mary,  in  deference  to  historical  ac- 
curacy, we  must  hesitate  to  accept 
such  material  as  factual. 

The  Strange  Role  of   Queen 

During  the  second  century  and 
later,  Mary's  role  in  the  church  burst 
out  of  the  bounds  of  a  modest,  quiet, 
Palestinian  mother.  Through  legend, 
through  mixture  with  pagan  concepts 
of  "the  queen  of  heaven,"  and 
through  definite  theological  eflForts 
Mary  became  a  mediatrix,  a  saint, 
and  a  co-redemptionist  with  Christ. 
The  simple  maiden  of  the  Scriptures 
became  an  object  of  veneration;  she 
had  feast  days  and  hymns  and 
statues  dedicated  to  her. 

Since  we  are  Protestants  and  al- 
ways seek  a  scriptural  basis  for  our 
faith,  we  honestly  cannot  accept  this 
picture  of  Mary.  But  we  do  honor 
her  as  an  outstanding  woman,  the 
mother  of  our  Lord. 

Mary,  the  Madonna 

In  any  study  of  Mary  we  soon 
come  to  see  the  Madonna-image  for 
Mary  most  accepted.  That  venera- 
tion   which    the    Protestant    church 
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has  given  Mary  centers  upon  her  role 
as  Madonna — symbol  of  womanhood 
and  motherhood. 

Dr.  Harold  Bosley,  in  his  famous 
sermon  on  Mary,  says  "she  is  the 
symbol  of  strength  and  tenderness  of 
womanhood.  In  her  we  glimpse  the 
beauty  of  a  life  that  had  found  its 
way  in  God  at  such  a  deep  level  that 
her  son  continually  drew  on  happen- 
ings in  their  home  when  he  wanted 
to  tell  of  the  ways  of  God." 

A  Typical  Mother 

As  Protestants  we  believe  that 
Mary  was  a  mother,  a  typical  moth- 
er for  her  time  and  ours.  She  was 
concerned  for  her  family  and  for  her 


first-born  in  a  particular  way.  Jesus' 
attitude  was  that  of  a  dedicated  and 
concerned  son.  Mary's  life  reveals 
to  all  parents  the  lasting  influence 
they  have  upon  their  children. 

It  is  this  picture  of  a  normal  moth- 
er which  speaks  to  the  Protestant. 
We  find  in  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  the  message  of  human  service 
to  God  which  is  possible  for  all.  Our 
prayers  are  lifted,  not  to  Mary,  but 
to  God,  asking  that  we  may  have  the 
same  sense  of  love  and  devotion 
that  was  hers  and  that  our  influence 
may  encourage  our  children  to  make 
this  a  world  more  willing  to  follow 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 


JANUARY  PRIZE  WINNERS 

The  first  monthly  prize  winners  of  our  contest  for  service  personnel 
and  their  dependents  on  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian"  have  been  selected. 
First  prize  ($15.00)  goes  to  A/3c  James  R.  Adams,  6214th  Matron, 
Box  165,  APO  140,  San  Francisco,  CaHf.  We  are  printing  James'  article 
in  this  issue. 

Second  prize  goes  to  Capt.  Gerald  G.  Jones,  Hq.  3rd  Gun  Bn.,  39th 
Arty.,  APO  696,  New  York,  N.Y.  He  wiU  receive  a  payment  of 
$7.00. 

Third  prizes  goes  to  A/2c  Roger  W.  Wiles,  Hq.  Sq.  Sec.  ATTC, 
Amarillo  Air  Force  Base,  Texas.  He  gets  a  $5.00  payment. 

Due  to  lack  of  space  we  are  unable  to  print  second  and  third  prize 
winners.  It  may  be  possible  to  use  them  at  some  later  date.  In  the 
meantime,  we  are  receiving  some  wonderful  testimonies.  Why  not 
write  yours?  You  may  be  a  winner.  Keep  it  brief,  400  words  or  less. 
Let  it  be  the  sincere  expression  of  your  Christian  faith.  Send  all  manu- 
scripts to: 

EDITOR,  The  Link, 
122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E. 
Washington  2,  D.C. 
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I'D  LIKE  to  tell  you  why  I  am  a  Christian  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Jesus  Christ,  my  Savior  and  the  Savior  of  the  world.  Through 
this  imaginary  letter  I  hope  to  reveal  how  deeply  I  feel  in  my  heart: 

Dear  Lord  Jesus: 

Many  years  ago  you  Ufted  the  heavy  cross  from  man's  shoulders, 
placed  it  upon  your  own,  and  then  bore  it  to  dark  Calvary.  You 
suffered  in  my  place;  you  went  where  I  should  have  gone;  you  took 
the  shame  and  reproach  due  me.  The  nails  I  should  have  received 
were  driven  into  your  hands  and  your  feet.  The  soldier's  spear  which 
should  have  struck  me  pierced  your  side.  I  did  not  always  comprehend 
this,  but  I've  grown  older  now  and  I  see  what  you  really  did  for  me 
that  treacherous  night  at  Golgotha.  I  write  to  you,  my  risen  Savior, 
to  tell  you  that  I  wish  to  dedicate  this  fleeting  moment  called  "life" 
to  you. 

This  dedication  in  reality  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  what  you  did 
for  me.  You  went  to  a  cross,  you  gave  your  blood  in  sacrifice  for  me 
and  I  owe  you  all  my  life.  Your  hands  and  feet  were  nail-scarred;  your 
side  was  sword-pierced;  your  head  was  thorn-pierced.  All  this  for  me. 
My  life  is  indeed  a  small  remittance  but  please  accept  it  and  do  as  you 
wiU  with  it.  I  have  accepted  you  as  Savior  and  I  am  grateful  that  you 
were  willing  to  make  this  great  sacrifice  for  me.  I  am  glad  to  give  my 
life  to  you  in  dutiful  service. 

Should  I  like  the  disciples  be  privileged  to  wash  your  feet  I  would 
count  it  an  honor  and  I  would  gladly  do  so.  However,  this  is  not  to  be, 
for  the  days  of  your  flesh  have  ended.  Yet  I  can  give  my  life  to  you. 
I  can  live  my  life  for  you.  I  can  tell  others  the  story  of  salvation  and 
lead  them  to  know  you. 

I  love  you,  my  Lord,  and  once  again  I  dedicate  my  life  to  you. 
Take  it  and  use  it  for  thy  glory.  Help  me  to  live  a  life  worthy  of  the 
name  Christian. 

Devotedly  yours, 
James  R.  Adams 
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WitkiH 

ike 

Circle 

By  Evan  Random 


Eddie  felt  the  icy  clutches  of 
fear  grip  him  as  he  prepared 
for  his  first  plane  jump 


THE  airplane's  engines  roared  to 
life  as  the  parachute  riggers  in 
their  bright  red  caps  moved  me- 
thodically from  one  paratrooper  to 
the  next,  checking  each  trooper's 
equipment.  Eddie  was  momentarily 
reassured  when  the  rigger  told  him 
that  his  parachute  was  on  right,  that 
it  was  properly  adjusted. 

At  least,  he  thought,  I  haven't  for- 
gotten anything  yet.  He  let  his  gaze 
wander  out  reluctantly  to  the  big 
silvery  airplane  waiting  on  the  taxi- 
way,  its  propellers  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light. 

A  soldier  near  him  said,  "One  of 
them  crashed  last  month,  I  heard." 

Another  man  giggled  nervously. 
"Looks  like  an  oversized  messkit, 
don't  it?" 

Their  laughter  was  too  quick  and 
too  strained,  high  and  as  thin  as  the 
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tension  inside  them.  Eddie  felt,  and 
tried  to  concentrate  on  the  things 
the  instructors  had  told  them  at  the 
briefing  for  this,  the  first  of  their 
five  qualifying  jumps.  Flight  from 
north  to  south  .  .  .  over  the  drop  zone 
at  0930  hours  .  .  .  drop  from  1200 
feet  .  .  .  and  the  jump  school  in- 
structors would  act  as  jumpmasters 
on  the  planes,  tapping  each  man  out 
just  as  they  had  done  in  the  thirty- 
four-foot  tower  last  week. 

Eddie  groaned  inwardly,  remem- 
bering last  week  and  the  tower.  Only 
thirty-four  feet  high,  but  once  up  in 
it  you  just  couldn't  believe  that  it  was 
onhj  thirty-four  feet  high;  it  looked 
more  like  a  hundred.  And  that 
strange  cold  hand  that  grasped  his 
insides  and  paralyzed  his  arms  and 
legs  so  that  he  found  himself  unable 
to  move  a  muscle,  and  realized  that 
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he  was  on  the  verge  of  committing 
the  unpardonable — quitting  in  the 
tower!  Cold  sweat  streamed  from  his 
hands  and  he  looked  hopefully  into 
the  face  of  the  gray-haired  master 
sergeant  there  and  found  an  expres- 
sion of  disgust  that  bordered  on  con- 
tempt. It  made  him  ashamed  and 
he  knew  that  if  he  didn't  jump  out 
he'd  never  be  able  to  look  into  that 
face  again,  or  look  at  himself  in  a 
mirror.  And  every  time  he'd  meet  a 
paratrooper  with  those  silver  wings 
on  his  chest,  he'd  feel  small  and 
lost — not  quite  good  enough. 

But  then  Sergeant  Gate  had  leaned 
toward  him  and  suddenly  pushed 
him  out.  He  went  down,  eyes  shut 
tight,  his  body  in  no  position  at  all 
like  anything  he'd  been  taught.  As 
he  rode  down  the  cable  he  had  been 
just  scared,  and  that  was  all.  That 
icy  grip  had  never  let  go,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  jumped  from 
the  tower  on  his  own  many  times 
after  that.  He  had  fear  then,  and  he 
had  it  now.  He  still  had  to  jump  out 
of  an  aircraft  in  flight — today! 

"Stick  number  one  .  .  .  number 
two  ...  on  your  feet!"  Sergeant 
Gate's  big  blaring  voice  carried  well 
over  the  noise  and  confusion.  The 
two  files  clambered  up  and  moved 
out  behind  him  toward  the  airplane. 

THE  nearer  he  got  to  the  plane, 
the  tighter  Eddie  felt  inside.  He 
thought  suddenly  of  his  first  camp- 
ing trip  and  of  the  way  he  had  felt, 
and  of  what  his  father  had  told  him 
then:  "If  you  try  hard  enough  to 
beat  it.  Son,  the  problem  at  hand 
usually  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
things  get  all  right  again." 


As  he  fastened  his  seat  belt  he 
wondered  about  it.  The  big  signs  had 
said,  GO  AIRBORNE!  A  career  for 
men  of  courage  and  determination! 
Maybe  it  was  the  extra  pay  that 
got  some  of  them  in.  But  for  him  it 
had  been  that  odd  question  mark  in 
his  father's  eyes.  It  seemed  to  ask, 
"Well,  Son,  have  you  got  what  it 
takes?"  His  father  had  carefully 
avoided  mentioning  airborne  train- 
ing to  him,  but  Eddie  had  known, 
surely,  what  his  father  was  think- 
ing. So  he'd  brought  it  out  in  the 
open,  and  that's  when  the  question 
mark  had  punctuated  his  father's 
gaze,  as  he  said,  "Eddie  boy,  it  takes 
a  special  kind  of  man  to  go  air- 
borne." 

Eddie  could  visualize  the  expres- 
sion on  the  clerk's  face,  too,  back  at 
his  old  outfit,  when  he'd  submitted 
his  application.  "Jump  school,  Ed- 
die? Man,  shake  that  head  one  time 
...  so  I  can  hear  the  rocks  rattle 
in  it!" 

He  wished  suddenly  that  he  was 
the  last  man  in  the  stick  now,  instead 
of  first,  because  maybe  that  clerk 
had  been  right.  And  then,  if  he  was 
last,  the  others  wouldn't  be  there  to 
see  his  shame  if  he  couldn't  find  the 
courage  to  jump.  He  felt  his  face 
flush  hot  at  the  thought  of  not  go- 
ing, of  refusing  to  jump.  His  mouth 
felt  dry,  awful  dry,  with  his  tongue 
lying  in  it  like  a  dead  brown  leaf. 

His  gaze  shifted  up  uneasily  and 
met  the  flat  stare  of  Sergeant  Gate 
where  he  stood  between  the  two 
jump  doors  at  the  rear  of  the  plane. 

The  plane  surged  forward,  its  big 
engines  roaring  powerfully.  Then  it 
was    very    noisy    and    the    engines 
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popped  ever  so  weakly  and  Eddie 
felt  the  gentle  up  and  down  motion 
that  told  him  they  were  airborne.  He 
tried  to  lick  his  stiff  dry  lips  but 
there  was  no  moisture  there. 

He  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  looked  up  to  find  the  big 
sergeant  standing  over  him. 

"Feel  all  right,  boy?"  In  spite  of 
his  gruffness,  expected  of  a  Sergeant, 
the  man  had  a  concern  for  others 
and  a  warm  faith.  That  Eddie  knew 
from  experience. 

Eddie  nodded,  unable  to  make  his 
tongue  work  at  all. 

Gate  moved  on,  and  Eddie  sat 
staring  at  the  jump  door.  It  seemed 
uncanny,  unreal,  that  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes  now  he'd  be  ex- 
pected to  step  out  that  door,  with 
nothing  beneath  him  for  at  least  a 
thousand  feet!  What  a  crazy  thing 
to  do!  And  what  a  dumb  way  to  die. 
No!  Not  that.  Not  that! 

Sergeant  Gate  faced  the  load  min- 
utes later  and  flung  up  a  hand, 
fins^ers  spread.  "Five  minutes!"  he 
yelled. 

Gate  opened  the  jump  doors  then, 
and  the  air  got  cooler.  Eddie  had  to 
make  himself  do  it,  but  he  looked 
out  and  down,  through  the  door;  a 
matchbox  farmhouse  passed  into 
view,  and  the  car  in  front  of  it  looked 
like  a  toy  from  a  box  of  cereal.  Smoke 
rose  sti-aight  up  from  the  chimney. 

The  sergeant  said  like  a  father, 
"Not  much  wind  today,"  and  pointed 
at  the  smoke.  "You  won't  get  dragged 
after  you  land." 

Eddie  nodded,  felt  sweat  trickle 
down  his  nose.  The  red  light  went 
on  by  the  door. 

Gate  stepped  back.  "Get  up  and 
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hook  up  now.  I  want  to  show  you  the 
lights  out  on  the  tailboom." 

Eddie  struggled  to  his  feet,  hooked 
his  static  line  snap-fastener  to  the 
anchor  line  cable,  and  edged  nearer 
the  door. 

"See?"  Gate  was  pointing.  Eddie 
looked  out  and  found  a  red  eye 
staring  back  at  him  from  the  big 
tailboom  about  five  feet  away  from 
ih^  door. 

"The  next  one  to  it  is  the  green 
light.  When  that  comes  on,  you  jump. 
I  won't  tap  you  out,"  he  added, 
looking  straight  into  Eddie's  eyes. 
"You  go  on  your  own,  on  the  light." 

EDDIE  tried  desperately  to  swal- 
low the  dryness  in  his  mouth. 
He  wanted  to  talk  just  long  enough 
to  explain  the  things  he  felt  now 
inside.  He  wanted  to  tell  the  big 
sergeant  how  that  icy  grip  had  him, 
and  how  cold  it  was;  how  he  didn't 
think  he  could  go,  or  watch  the 
lights,  or  even  stand  up  much  long- 
er. He  wanted  to  get  it  said,  too, 
about  those  signs  and  posters.  May- 
be courage  and  determination  were 
enough  to  get  through  the  jump 
school  ground  training,  but  now — 
right  now,  he  had  to  have  some- 
thing else — something  bigger  and 
stronger  than  his  own  courage.  No 
.  .  .  courage  and  determination  were 
not  enough  now.  Not  for  him! 

The  awful  dryness  wouldn't  go, 
and  his  tongue  felt  useless.  Inside, 
he  was  cold  and  his  hands  trembled 
as  if  he  didn't  own  them. 

Sergeant  Gate  had  turned  to  face 
the  others.  "Get  ready!"  he  yelled. 

Eddie  heard  their  feet  strike  the 
floor  as  they'd  been  taught  to  do. 


"Stand  up!" 

The  two  sticks  rose  and  the  men 
faced  the  rear  of  the  plane.  It  was 
no  comfort  to  him  when  he  noticed 
the  pallor  of  the  tense  faces  near 
him. 

"Hook  up!" 

Their  static  line  fasteners  clicked 
onto  the  anchor  line  cables  with  a 
sound  like  the  snapping  of  many 
locks. 

"Check  your  equipment!" 

Eddie  took  a  deep  breath,  trying 
to  ignore  the  tug  of  the  icy  hand 
that  seemed  to  hold  his  stomach. 

"Sound  off  for  equipment  check!" 

From  far  forward  in  the  plane 
Eddie  heard  the  count  start  and 
move  toward  him.  "Twenty  okay! 
.  .  .  Nineteen  okay!  .  .  .  Eighteen 
okay.  .  ." 

Too  soon,  it  seemed,  the  man 
behind  him  stomped  the  floor  and 
yelled,  "Two  okay!" 

Gate  looked  at  him.  "You  okay, 
boy?" 

Eddie's  neck  felt  stiff,  but  he 
managed  a  weak  nod  as  the  muscles 
across  his  stomach  quivered;  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  be  sick. 
"Stand  in  the  door!" 
Eddie  shifted  his  feet,  moving  the 
edge  of  his  boot-toe  nearer  the  door. 
He  couldn't  go  any  closer.  His  hand 
felt  frozen  to  the  grab-bar  by  the 
door. 

AT  his  shoulder  he  heard  the 
calm  voice  of  the  big  sergeant; 
it  sounded  less  impersonal  now  than 
he  had  heard  it  for  weeks.  "Just  ease 
up  now.  Forget  that  trouble  you  had 
in  the  tower.  Forget  it.  Time  to  try 
now.  Son,  time  to  try  hard."  Gate 
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chuckled  softly.  "You  know,  you 
went  out  of  the  tower  that  first  time 
looking  like  a  cross  between  an  eagle 
and  a  plowhorse!" 

Eddie's  grin  wouldn't  come,  and 
his  fingers  felt  stiff  and  sticky  on 
the  sides  of  the  door. 

Gate's  tone  took  on  a  note  of 
urgency  then,  and  when  he  spoke 
again,  he  said,  "Son,  sometimes  some 
of  us  need  more  than  just  a  gung-ho 
pep  talk.  For  some  of  us,  it  takes 
more  than  that.  It  did  for  me." 

Eddie's  eyes  left  the  red  fight  to 
gaze  deeply,  desperately  searching, 
into  the  calm  gaze  leveled  at  him. 
Anything  that  could  help  him  .  .  . 
now  when  he  needed  it  most.  .  .  . 

"Watch  the  lights  now,  and  just 
listen.  Just  ease  up,  and  fisten  to 
me."  Sergeant  Gate's  grip  tightened 
on  Eddie's  arm,  grew  so  tight  it  was 
painful. 

Eddie  felt  the  pain,  and  he  fistened 
intently  to  the  urgent  soft  voice  at 
his  shoulder.  "Within  the  circle  .  .  . 
of  God's  love  .  .  .  secure  you  dwell. 
God  is  up  above  .  .  .  underneath  .  .  . 
all  around  .  .  .  and  all  is  well." 

Watching  the  fights,  Eddie  felt 
the  icy  fingers  inside  him  begin  to 
relax.  His  mind  absorbed  the  lines, 
his  lips  echoing  them  with  all  the 
longing  in  his  heart. 

".  .  .  up  above  .  .  .  underneath  .  .  . 
all  around  .  .  .  ,"  he  murmured.  "All 
is  weU.  All  is  weU.  .  .  ."  And  in  his 


pounding  heart,  he  knew  that  it  was 
true  .  .  .  for  him;  and  he  knew  that 
it  was  good,  good  enough  for  now. 

"Got  it.  Son?" 

Deep  inside,  where  the  chill  hand 
had  gripped  him,  Eddie  felt  his 
doubt  and  his  fear  give  way  to  a 
determined  confidence  he  had  never 
had  before.  He  knew  it  for  what  it 
was,  the  thing  he  had  to  have  now,  in 
this  moment.  And  he  knew  that  if  he 
had  not  come  to  this  test  he  might 
never  have  found  it,  that  if  he  had 
never  known  the  need  for  it,  it 
might  never  have  been  true  for  him. 

Out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth,  he 
yelled  back,  "I've  got  it.  Dad!  Ah 
the  way!" 

"Green  light!" 

Eddie  jumped  up  and  out,  into  the 
blast  from  the  big  propeller,  count- 
ing to  four  thousand  by  thousands 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs  as  he  felt 
himself  falling.  Then  he  felt  the 
solid  welcome  jerk  and  looked  up  to 
find  the  full  green  circle  of  his  para- 
chute lowering  him  gently  to  the 
ground  a  thousand  feet  below. 

He  glimpsed  the  disappearing  air- 
plane and  tried  to  visualize  the  ex- 
pression that  would  be  on  his  father's 
face  there  now — now  that  both  men 
in  the  Gate  family  were  paratroopers. 

"Within  the  circle.  Dad,"  he  said 
aloud,  "all  is  very  well!" 

Then  he  reached  up  for  his  risers 
and  prepared  to  land.  ■  ■ 


TO  KEEP  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

A  five-year-old  girl  came  to  kindergarten  one  day  dressed  in  faded  blue 
jeans,  over  which  she  wore  a  frilly  petticoat  and  a  party  dress.  Pinned 
to  the  dress  was  this  note  from  her  mother:  "I  hope  you  don't  think  this  was 
my  idea!" 

— National  Parent-Teacher 
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Our  most  impressive  Memorial  Day  service  is  held  each  year  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  Virginia. 


Our  Most  Fraternal  National  Holiday 

By  Florence  K.   Frame 


THREE  miles  west  of  Cambridge 
in  rural  England,  a  Royal  Air 
Force  plane  hovered  over  the  green 
field.  As  crowds  watched,  the  crew 
dropped  a  "bomb"  of  almost  four 
thousand  flowers,  blanketing  the 
ground  with  radiant  color.  They 
were  paying  their  annual  Memorial 
Day  tribute  to  American  World  War 
II  heroes  buried  in  English  soil,  one 
flower  for  each  fallen  hero. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  fra- 
ternal gestures  which  citizens  around 
the  world  make  on  May  30  to  honor 
our  war-dead.  From  Carthage,  Tu- 


nisia to  Manila  in  the  Philippines, 
they  pay  their  respects,  some  with 
formal  ceremonies,  others  with 
simple  bouquets  of  wild  flowers.  All 
are  a  touching  "thank  you"  for  the 
sacrifices  the  United  States  made  in 
a  common  cause. 

Actually,  it  seems  only  natural  that 
the  spirit  of  our  most  fraternal  na- 
tional holiday  should  be  universal. 
Consider  how  it  began!  After  the 
Civil  War,  a  group  of  sorrowful  ladies 
in  Columbus,  Mississippi,  wishing  to 
honor  the  war  dead,  placed  flowers 
on  their  graves.  And  they  did  so  im- 
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partially,  without  thought  of  whether 
the  graves  were  of  Confederate  or 
Union  soldiers. 

Little  did  they  reaUze  what  far- 
reaching  efiFect  their  small  act  would 
have.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
somehow  heard  of  it  and  wrote  ".  .  . 
The  women  of  Columbus,  Missis- 
sippi, have  shown  themselves  im- 
partial in  their  offerings  made  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  .  .  ." 

Other  newspapers  in  the  North 
and  West  mentioned  how  the  south- 
em  mothers,  widows  and  children 
placed  flowers  on  all  graves,  regard- 
less of  where  the  fallen  soldiers  had 
come  from.  You  can  imagine  how 
grateful  all  the  bereaved  were.  This 
act  aroused  a  greater  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship than  any  other  gesture  could 
have  done. 

The  episode  was  often  discussed. 
And  in  1868  General  John  A.  Logan 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
thought  the  event  should  be  an  an- 
nual one.  He  designated  May  30  as 
a  holiday  "for  the  purpose  of  strew- 
ing with  flowers  or  otherwise  dec- 
orating the  graves  of  comrades  who 
died  in  defense  of  their  country  dur- 
ing the  late  rebellion  and  whose 
bodies  now  lie  in  almost  every  city, 
village  or  hamlet  churchyard  in  the 
land.  .  .  ." 

TODAY,  countless  fathers,  moth- 
ers, wives  and  children  still  hon- 
or the  war-dead  at  National 
Memorial  and  private  cemeteries. 
All  over  the  world  families  have  a 
poignant  feeling  of  regret  and  sor- 
row at  the  names  of  Pusan,  the 
Normandy  beachhead,  Iwo  Jima, 
Chateau-Thierry    or    Shiloh.    Those 
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who  gave  their  lives  are  not  forgotten 
no  matter  where  they  are  buried. 

For  example,  four  American  Civil 
War  casualties  are  honored  each  year 
at  Cherbourg,  France.  They  died  in 
the  battle  between  the  USS  Kearsage 
and  the  Confederate  ship  Alabama 
on  June  19,  1864  within  sight  of  the 
city.  On  Memorial  Day,  citizens  of 
the  area  place  flowers  on  their  graves. 
Usually  they  also  ask  the  United 
States  Ambassador  to  France  or  some 
other  American  representative  to 
speak. 

Although  these  four  graves  are  not 
in  one  of  our  established  memorial 
cemeteries,  we  do  have  twenty-two 
of  them  abroad.  Eleven  are  in 
France,  three  in  Belgium,  two  each 
in  England  and  Italy  and  one  each 
in  Holland,  Luxembourg,  Tunisia 
and  the  Philippines.  They  are  built 
on  ground  donated  by  the  host  coun- 
try and  each  has  become  something 
of  a  native  shrine. 

Often  families  come  on  Memorial 
Day  or  some  other  holiday  and 
parents  tell  their  children  the  story 
of  the  brave  men  who  came  to  help 
in  the  fight  for  freedom.  Sometimes 
they  tell  the  superintendent,  who  is 
also  a  veteran,  about  their  war  ex- 
periences and  how  they  were  friendly 
with  some  American  boy. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
memorial  cemeteries  is  located  on 
land  donated  by  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity where  the  lovely  flower-drop- 
ping ceremony  takes  place  each  year. 
If  you  were  to  look  down  on  it  from 
the  sky,  you  would  see  a  large  area 
of  smooth  green  sod  on  which  marble 
markers  are  arranged  in  an  orderly 
arc.  There  is  a  stone  memorial  build- 


ing  at  the  entrance.  What  looks  like 
a  ribbon  border  but  is  really  a  stone 
wall  outhnes  the  cemetery. 

If  you  were  to  try  to  hunt  down 
your  own  kin  among  the  3,811  mark- 
ers you  could  easily  do  so  by  check- 
ing with  the  superintendent.  He 
maintains  a  reference  file  from  which 
he  can  pinpoint  any  burial  place  by 
plot,  row  and  grave. 

In  the  memorial  building  you  can 
also  see  a  wonderful  wall  map  which 
outHnes  the  Air  Force's  strategic 
bombardment  of  German-held  north- 
west Europe,  the  Navy's  operations 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  convoy  sup- 
ply route  to  the  USSR.  There's  an- 
other map  on  the  stone  wall  outside. 
It  depicts  in  stone  relief  the  sites  in 
the  United  Kingdom  where  U.  S. 
Forces  were  stationed. 

TO  visit  this  or  our  other  me- 
morial cemeteries  is  a  reassurance 
that  the  graves  of  our  loved  ones 
are  well-remembered  on  Memorial 
Day  and  every  day.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  many  next  of  kin  did  not  request 
the  return  home  of  their  sons  and 
husbands  when  Congress  provided 
for  such  action  in  1956.  They  may 
agree  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  who 
was  content  to  leave  the  body  of  his 
son  Quentin  in  France  after  World 
War  I,  saying,  "Where  the  tree  falls, 
let  it  lie." 

Among  the  thousands  who  were 
returned,  however,  two  were  the 
celebrated  heroes  brought  back  to 
join  our  national  Unknown  Soldier 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
Both  were  unidentified,  one  from 
World  War  II,  the  other  from  the 
Korean  War. 


Those  who  saw  the  touching  cere- 
mony on  Memorial  Day  1958  will 
never  forget  it.  It  began  at  one 
o'clock  sharp.  The  two  caskets  were 
removed  from  the  immense  flower- 
bedecked  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
where  they  had  lain  in  state.  As 
over  one  hundred  thousand  citizens 
watched  in  reverent  silence,  they 
were  lashed  to  velvet-mantled  artil- 
lery caissons,  each  drawn  by  six 
gray  horses.  1,500  troops  began  to 
march.  Jets  passed  overhead. 

The  procession  headed  slowly 
toward  the  amphitheater  of  the  Ar- 
lington Cemetery.  Here  the  ceremony 
was  brief  and  solemn.  A  prayer,  a 
three-fold  flare  of  trumpets,  a  two- 
minute  period  of  silent  homage,  and 
Army  chorus  rendition  of  Walt  Whit- 
man's "Dirge  for  Two  Veterans"  and 
President  Eisenhower's  formal  pres- 
entation of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
the  two  Unknowns.  That  was  all 
until  the  service  shifted  to  the  plaza 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

There  the  caskets  were  lowered 
onto  rods  above  their  final  resting 
places.  Chaplains  from  the  three 
services  intoned  the  burial  words  and 
a  battery  of  guns  opened  up  a 
twenty-one-round  salute.  Raising 
their  rifles  in  unison,  the  honor  guard 
sent  three  volleys  crashing  into  the 
silence.  A  bugler  sounded  "Taps." 

Perhaps  the  ceremony  at  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknowns  will  never 
again  be  as  dramatic,  yet  it  is  al- 
ways the  most  impressive  Memorial 
Day  service  in  the  country.  One 
foreign  dignitary  who  attended  last 
year  remarked  to  a  newsman,  "I 
felt  as  though  I  were  honoring  my 
own  country's  dead  heroes."        ■  ■ 
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What  Is  Holy  about  Matrimony. 


By  Henry  A.   Bowman 


ONE  of  the  clearest  points  of  em- 
phasis in  Jesus'  teaching  is 
what  may  be  termed  the  Christian 
imperative — put  first  things  first.  Be- 
fore all  else,  even  before  his  love 
for  his  fellow  men,  the  Christian  is 
to  love  God  with  his  whole  being. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  sought 
first  of  all  things  in  life.  Things 
spiritual  are  to  be  put  before  things 
physical  and  material.  Things  eternal 
are  to  take  precedence  over  things 
temporal.  The  welfare  of  others  is 
to  be  given  more  weight  than  the 
desires  of  self.  The  most  important 
attribute  of  human  personality  is 
love. 

To  these  first  things  the  Christian 
is  called  upon  to  dedicate  himself. 
Such  dedication  involves  a  central 
decision  for  him.  He  must  decide 
upon  his  central  purpose,  his  primary 
goal.  The  individual's  entire  life  is 
dependent  upon  this  decision.  The 
direction  in  which  he  intends  to 
move,  and  does  move,  is  determined 
by  it.  The  orientation  of  his  being 
is  defined  through  it. 

Once  the  Christian  makes  the  cen- 
tral decision,  other  lesser  decisions 
in  his  life  fall  naturally  into  place 
because  each  one  is  made  in  the  hght 
of  the  central  decision.   He  is  able 


to  subordinate  self  to  something 
greater  than  self  with  the  result  that 
fewer  things  become  threats  to  him. 
He  achieves  self-surrender.  If  he 
seeks  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  all 
other  things,  according  to  Jesus,  will 
be  "added." 

The  Orientation  of 
Christian  Marriage 

Christianity  is  a  way  of  life.  Mar- 
riage is  also  a  way — not  merely  a 
part — of  fife.  The  wedding  cere- 
mony implies  getting  these  two  ways 
of  life  together. 

The  first  step  in  getting  them  to- 
gether is  to  put  first  things  first,  to 
establish  the  direction  in  which  the 
marriage  is  to  point,  the  goal  toward 
which  it  is  to  move,  the  central  de- 
cision upon  which  it  is  based,  its 
primary  orientation.  Hence,  the  Prot- 
estant wedding  ceremony  typically 
opens  with  the  statement:  "Dearly 
beloved,  we  are  gathered  together 
here  in  the  sight  of  God." 

In  the  last  analysis,  marriage,  like 
all  of  creation,  was  "instituted  of 
God."  In  one  sense,  this  makes  mar- 
riage holy.  But  the  couple  also  con- 
tribute to  its  holiness  to  the  degree 
to  which  they  keep  their  marriage 
oriented  toward  God  through  faith 


Dr.  Henry  A.  Bowman  is  professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas. 
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and  to  the  degree  to  which  their 
marriage  reflects  not  only  their  love 
for  each  other  but  also  their  love 
for  God. 

Commitment  in  Christian  Marriage 

The  second  step  in  getting  the 
Christian  way  of  life  and  marriage 
as  a  way  of  life  together  is  to  define 
the  kind  of  relationship  that  the 
couple  intend  to  establish.  To  ac- 
complish this,  there  are,  in  the  typical 
Protestant  wedding  ceremony,  cer- 
tain declarations  of  intention  to 
which  the  couple  commit  themselves: 
"Wilt  thou  love  her,  comfort  her, 
honor,  and  keep  her  in  sickness  and 
in  health;  and  forsaking  all  others, 
keep  thee  only  unto  her  so  long  as  ye 
both  shall  live?"  and  "To  have  and 
to  hold  from  this  day  forward,  for 
better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poor- 
er, in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love 
and  to  cherish,  till  death  do  us  part." 

These  statements  suggest  that: 

1.  The  couple  are  ready  to  accept 
each  other  as  each  person  is — not 
pending  reform — and  with  some  un- 
derstanding that  they  are  members 
of  opposite  sexes  and  therefore  may 
be  expected  to  be  different. 

2.  They  will  love  and  respect  each 
other  in  spite  of  shortcomings. 

3.  They  will  continue  to  work  for 
the  success  of  their  marriage. 

4.  Problems  in  marriage  are  nor- 
mal and  are  therefore  to  be  expected; 
they  may  be  intelligently  anticipated 
but  need  not  be  allowed  to  cause 
the  marriage  to  fail. 

5.  Marriage  is  an  exclusive  rela- 
tionship— there  are  to  be  no  outside 
"affairs."  "Forsaking  all  others"  may 
also    imply    the    individual's    being 


matme  enough  to  put  his  marriage 
first,  with  parents  in  a  new  perspec- 
tive. This  does  not  imply  neglect  of 
parents  or  lack  of  love,  but  only  the 
cutting  of  "apron  strings."  As  Jesus 
said  in  quoting  from  the  book  of 
Genesis,  "For  this  cause  (marriage) 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother  and  cleave  to  his  wife.  .  ." 

6.  The  couple  permanently  com- 
mit themselves  to  their  marriage.  In 
this  commitment  there  are  no  "if's, 
and's,  and  but's,"  no  loopholes.  The 
couple  commit  themselves  to  mar- 
riage wholly. 

With  such  total  commitment,  mar- 
riage becomes  a  greater-than-self  to 
which  each  partner,  each  self,  may 
be  subordinated.  This  does  not  de- 
stroy self.  It  expands  self  and  enables 
the  individual  both  to  live  more  fully 
and  to  become  more  immune  to  pos- 
sible threat.  For  example,  if  the  mar- 
riage is  considered  more  important 
than  self,  what  difference  does  it 
make  who  apologizes  after  a  couple 
have  a  quarrel?  The  first  concern  is 
to  get  the  relationship  back  onto  a 
happy  footing,  not  to  prove  one 
partner  right  and  the  other  wrong. 

The  Nature  of. the  Christian 
Marriage  Relationship 

When  a  couple  estabhsh  a  Chris- 
tian marriage,  as  discussed  above, 
what  is  the  nature  of  their  husband- 
wife  relationship?  Toward  the  end  of 
the  typical  Protestant  wedding  cere- 
mony, the  clergyman  summarizes 
what  the  couple  have  said  and  done 
and  then  says,  "I  pronounce  that 
they  are  man  and  wife."  The  clergy- 
man does  not  marry  the  couple  at 
this  point.   Rather  he   declares  that 
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they  are  married,  that  they  have 
estabhshed  for  themselves  a  new 
state  of  being  as  defined  and  ap- 
proved by  church  practice  and  state 
law.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  state 
of  being? 

The  final  portion  of  the  statement 
quoted  from  Genesis  by  Jesus,  as 
mentioned  above,  is  "they  two  shall 
be  one  flesh."  The  word  flesh  as  used 
here  does  not  imply  only  something 
physical,  although  we  may  be  sure 
that  Jesus  approved  the  physical 
aspect  of  a  married  couple's  rela- 
tionship. The  word  jlesh  as  used  here 
means  body  in  the  sense  of  oneness, 
unity,  entity,  a  whole. 

In  many  important  ways  a  man 
and  a  woman  are  difiFerent — in 
physique,  in  attitudes,  in  emotions, 
in  goals,  in  behavior,  in  the  roles  they 
play.  When  these  differences,  as  well 
as  the  similarities,  between  the  sexes 
are  understood  and  put  to  use,  the 
sexes  become  complementary,  that  is, 
they  supplement  each  other  in  such 
a  way  that  together  they  form  a  unit 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  by  two 
men  or  two  women. 

A  man  and  woman  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  lock  and  key.  If  the  key 
does  not  fit,  the  lock  and  key  together 
amount  to  only  the  sum  of  the  parts. 
If,  however,  the  key  does  fit,  the  lock 
and  key  together  add  up  to  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  parts  because 
together  the  lock  and  key  can  func- 
tion. Because  of  this  function  a  new 
oneness,  a  new  entity,  a  new  whole 
is  created — something  which  cannot 
be  dupHcated  by  two  locks,  or  two 
keys,  or  by  a  lock  and  key  which  do 
not  fit. 

In   like  manner,    a   husband   and 
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As  ye  have  therefore  received 
Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk  ye 
in  him: 

Rooted  and  built  up  in  him, 
and  stabUshed  in  the  faith,  as  ye 
have  been  taught,  abounding 
therein  with  thanksgiving. 


May  is  Christian  Home  Month  so  ap- 
propriately we  have  chosen  for  our 
scripture  verses  Colossians  2:6,  7.  That 
person  won  to  Christ  and  brought  up  in 
a  Christian  home  will  be  "rooted  and 
built  up"  in  Christ  and  "stablished  in 
the  faith."  The  young  person  who  goes 
into  military  service  from  a  Christian 
home  has  a  far  better  chance  to  remain 
true  to  Christian  principles  than  the  one 
from  a  non-Christian  home,  for  he  has 
this  Christian  rootage.  So  how  exceed- 
ingly important  is  the  Christian  home! 

wife  who  accept  and  understand 
their  differences  as  weU  as  their 
similarities  and  whose  relationship 
is  characterized  by  love,  by  sub- 
ordination of  self  to  the  greater-than- 
self,  by  commitment  to  a  common 
purpose  establish  a  oneness,  an 
entit>^  a  functioning  whole — they 
become  one  flesh.  When  this  new 
oneness  reflects  their  orientation 
toward  God,  their  central  spiritual 
decision,  their  Christian  commitment 
as  well  as  their  mutual  love  and  per- 
sonal relationship,  they  may  be  said 
to  have  a  Christian  marriage,  holy 
mati-imony.  ■  ■ 
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Foundation  Stones 
for  the  Home 

By  Norris  T.  Morton 


FAMILY  life  in  America  is  not 
only  important  to  our  military 
forces  but  it  is  fundamental  to  our 
national  survival. 

God  intended  us  to  meet  the  girl 
of  our  dreams  and  to  someday  marry 
her.  But  each  person  in  the  military 
has  certain  peculiar  problems.  These 
problems  test  our  mettle;  each  one 
of  us  must  deal  with  them  in  the 
right  way.  For  all  of  us  there  are 
adjustments  to  be  made  which  are 
due  to  financial  situations,  enforced 
separations,  temptations,  loneliness 
and  boredom. 

We  all  need  to  take  a  right  attitude 
toward  each  personal  challenge.  We 
can  profit  by  Walt  Whitman  who 
said  in  his  "Leaves  of  Grass,"  "There 
is  nothing  that  can  happen  to  me  at 
any  time  or  in  any  place  that  I  cannot 
turn  to  advantage." 

There  are  three  basic  foundations 
to  a  happy  marriage  and  a  happy 
home: 

First,  we  must  have  integrity. 
William  Ellery  Channing  gave  us 
food  for  thought  when  he  said, 
"Whatever  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  suflFer,  always  be  worthy  of  the 
entire  confidence  of  your  associates. 
Consider  what  is  right  as  that  which 


must  be  done.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  keep  your  property  or  even 
your  life.  But  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
fast  to  your  integrity." 

Major  General  A.  P.  Clark,  Direc- 
tor of  Military  Personnel  at  USAF 
Headquarters,  spoke  words  of  wis- 
dom which  we  should  all  consider: 
"Each  individual  American,"  he  said, 
"is  responsible  for  doing  his  part  to 
enable  this  nation  to  remain  great. 
He  must  see  to  it  that  there  is  no 
moral  laxity  in  his  own  make-up.  He 
must  not  be  indifferent  to  signs  of 
moral  decay,  but  he  must  work  to 
raise  the  standards  of  public  and  pri- 
vate morahty  at  every  opportunity. 
We  cannot  tolerate  as  a  nation  slack- 
ness, softness,  irresponsibility  or  lack 
of  discipline.  If  we  do,  these  quaHties 
will  permeate  our  national  character, 
weaken  us,  and  eventually  lead  to 
our  downfall.  A  nation  without  ethi- 
cal or  moral  standards  cannot  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  men  needed  for  the 
Armed  Forces." 

Without  integrity  not  only  does 
the  family  disintegrate  but  the 
individual  goes  to  pieces  as  well. 
Hold  fast,  then,  to  your  integrity. 
Your  integrity  is  you,  the  real  you 
inside.  A  good  prayer  for  us  all  to 
offer  each  day  is,  "Order  my  steps  in 
thy  word  and  let  not  any  iniquity 
have  dominion  over  me"  (Ps.  119: 
133). 

Secondly,  we  must  have  loyalty. 
While  separated  from  our  families 
during  service  in  remote  overseas 
areas,  we  meet  with  all  kinds  of 
temptations.  They  usually  walk  on 
two  feet  and  wear  bright  red  lipstick. 
They  can  give  a  serviceman  a  good 
line  and  a  hard  time.  We  must  be 
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doubly  on  our  guard  because  human 
emotions  are  tricky.  When  tempted, 
walk  away  immediately.  Delays  are 
not  only  dangerous;  they  may  prove 
to  be  fatal.  They  can  lead  us  into 
strange  predicaments.  We  need  more 
maturity  in  our  judgments  and  this 
comes  by  practicing  right  living  every 
day.  Loyalty  is  the  watchword.  "Till 
death  us  do  part"  is  still  binding  on 
all  married  people. 

Finally,  we  must  have  love.  The 
term  "love"  has  been  downgraded 
by  Hollywood.  Sex  is  overplayed  and 
it  can  become  a  terrible  monster  and 
a  strangling  taskmaster.  The  laissez- 
faire  concept — do  as  you  please — is 
all  too  prevalent  a  mood  for  our 
national  good.  There  are  altogether 
too  many  playboys  in  our  country 
today.  But  life  still  remains  a  game 
of  consequences  and  no  one  can  miss 
them. 

Marriage  is  a  two-way  proposition; 
a  game  of  give  and  take;  or  of  shar- 
ing, if  you  will  do  so.  When  we 
become  married  we  must  be  willing 
to  take  a  calculated  risk  and  abandon 
all  extra-marital  alliances.  There  must 
be  a  natural  and  a  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  love  and  loyalty.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  preserve  the 
sanctity  of  the  home. 

Marriage  is  what  we  make  it.  We 
have  to  fight  for  everything  worth- 
while in  this  kind  of  world.  Bishop 
Charles  Henry  Brent  once  said  truly, 
"Everything  worthwhile  having  is  to 
be  found  on  the  yonder  side  of  a 
risk."  How  fortunate  we  are  to  have 
such  faithful  and  devoted  loved  ones 
back  home  waiting  for  our  triumphal 
return.  Let  us  fight  hard  to  keep 
our   integrity,    our   loyalty   and    our 


"What  do  you  mean  let's  have  an 
intelligent  discussion?  Have  you  got 
somebody  to  represent  you?" 

love  intact  against  that  day  when  we 
shall  return  to  smiling  faces: 
A  poet  once  said. 

The  tree  that  never  had  to  fight 

For  sun  and  air  and  light, 

That  stood  out  in  the  open  plain 

And  always  got  its  share  of  rain, 

Never  became  a  forest  king 

But  lived  and  dies  a  scrubby  thing. 

Good  timber  does  not  grow  in  ease; 
The  stronger  wind,  the  tougher  trees. 
The  farther  sky,  the  greater  length, 
The    more    the    storm,    the    more    the 

strength; 
By  sun  and  cold,  by  rain  and  snows, 
In  trees  or  man  good  timber  grows. 

Someone  has  said,  "We  are  living 
on  the  edge  of  tomorrow."  Because 
we  are,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
that  we  fight  to  make  tomorrow 
possible.  ■  ■ 
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Mif  <MulUiftd  96,  0*dif— 


By  William  Rayburn  Gentry 


Can  a  woman  destroy  her  husband's  confidence  in  his  ability? 


ONE  day  at  the  officers'  club  of 
a  large  Army  post  I  overheard 
some  women  discussing  the  housing 
situation,  especially  the  recently 
opened  ranch  style  duplexes.  The 
attractive  wife  of  a  young  colonel 
turned  to  another  woman  who  was 
sitting  nearby  and  asked  if  she  lived 
in  the  new  housing  area.  In  a  very 
deprecating  tone  the  second  one  re- 
plied: "Oh,  no,  my  husband  is  ovly 
a  httle  lieutenant."  (I  couldn't  help 
but  recall  the  time  when  I  thought 
that  lieutenants  must  be  just  about 
the  highest  oJBBcer  in  the  Army.  He 
certainly  ran  the  show  in  our  com- 
pany!) 

While  this  woman's  comment  was 
an  isolated  incident,  it  nevertheless 
illustrates  what  is  a  rather  wide- 
spread practice  in  the  military.  And 
if  my  civilian  colleagues  are  correct, 
there  is  also  an  equivalent  malady 
among  those  outside  military  circles. 
Just  for  a  moment,  try  to  recall  how 
many  times  you  have  heard  someone 
deprecate  her  social  position  or  status 
by  saying:  "My  husband  is  oinl^  a — 
(sergeant,  a  postman,  a  carpenter,  a 
farmer,  and  the  like). 


There  are  those  who  say  that 
among  mihtary  personnel  this  family- 
wrecking  comment  is  simply  the  re- 
sult of  our  highly  stratified  and 
regimented  society.  And  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  this  evaluation;  but 
how  do  you  explain  a  similar 
phenomenon  among  civilians? 

While  there  may  be  factors  in  both 
the  military  and  civilian  societies 
which  tend  to  encourage  this  prac- 
tice, I  rather  suspect  that  the  real 
culprit  is  elsewhere.  Rather  than  be- 
ing caused  by  the  society,  this  situa- 
tion is  symptomatic  of  personal  and 
marital  maladjustment. 

What  causes  a  woman  to  say  "My 
husband  is  only  a  — "?  And  more 
importantly,  what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  this  situation  before  it  de- 
stroys the  happiness  and  success  that 
any  family  might  rightfully  expect? 

To  begin  with,  we  need  to  recog- 
nize the  comment  and  the  attitude 
which  prompts  it  for  what  they  really 
are.  What  appears  on  the  surface  as 
merely  a  passing  comment  by  a 
woman,  to  one  who  is  almost  always 
her  social  superior,  is  in  actuality  an 
indication   of  unhappiness   and   dis- 
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satisfaction.  Both  the  attitude  and 
the  comment  betray  an  obvious 
breaking  of  the  marriage  vows,  a  dis- 
loyalty to  her  husband,  and  a  tearing 
down  of  their  marital  rapport. 

A  woman  simply  cannot  respect 
or  love  the  husband  who,  in  her  eyes, 
has  become  an  "only."  No  matter 
how  far  he  may  go  in  life,  how  much 
progress  or  success  may  be  his,  still 
he  will  be  nothing  more  than  an 
"only"  because  his  wife  will  continue 
to  compare  him  with  those  who  are 
higher  on  the  ladder  of  success. 

But  the  tragedy  is  that  such  a  man 
rarely  ever  reaches  his  own  maxi- 
mum! Seldom  does  he  go  as  far  or 
achieve  the  success  that  could  be  his, 
because  after  he  becomes  an  "only" 
in  his  wife's  eyes,  he  soon  loses  faith 
in  himself.  If  his  wife  expects  no 
more  of  him,  why  should  he  go  on 
fooling  himself  about  his  abilities  and 
his  future? 

Any  woman  would  be  horrified  to 
hear  her  husband  tell  a  friend  that 
she  is  a  mediocre  cook,  a  poor  house- 
keeper, an  indifferent  mother,  and  an 
inferior  bed-mate.  Grounds  for  a 
divorce?  Perhaps,  but  the  same 
woman  fails  to  realize  that  when  she 
refers  to  her  husband  as  an  "only" 
she  is  insinuating  that  there  were 
plenty  of  good  men  around  who  were 
destined  for  great  things,  and  she 
could  have  married  any  of  them;  but 
no,  she  married  this  man.  There  is 
the  obvious  implication  of  regret. 

HOWEVER,  a  simple  diagnosis  of 
this  marital  malady  is  not 
enough.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  that  may  have  some 
merit. 
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First  of  all,  most  women  who  dep- 
recate their  husbands  and  undermine 
their  marriages  with  the  statement, 
"My  husband  is  only  sl  — ,"  are 
usually  not  very  sure  of  themselves; 
they  are  not  emotionally  mature;  nor 
are  they  socially  at  ease  in  the 
presence  of  older  women  or  women 
whose  husbands  are  more  successful. 

Secondly,  such  statements  often 
reveal  an  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  face  the  realities  of  life.  Such  per- 
sons thus  try  to  escape  into  the 
make-believe  world  of  what  might 
be  if  their  husbands  were  just  on  par 
with  certain  other,  usually  older  and 
more  successful,  men. 

Then,  too,  such  remarks  often 
indicate  that  a  woman  is  trying  to 
cover  up  her  own  failure  by  laying 
the  blame  at  her  husband's  door. 
Her  irresponsible  buying,  her  in- 
tolerant attitudes,  her  snobbish  ac- 


'Not  there,  stupid." 


tion,  indiflFerent  child  care,  or  any 
number  of  other  things  may  have  a 
very  definite  efiFect  upon  her  hus- 
band's status.  But  her  reaction  is 
almost  always  something  like  this: 
How  can  she  possibly  be  expected 
to  manage  her  budget  as  well  as  her 
friends,  if  her  husband  is  only  a  — 
(wliich  implies,  but  is  not  necessarily 
ti'ue,  that  she  has  a  more  Hmited  in- 
come than  theirs). 

Women  in  tliis  category  ("My 
husband  is  only  — ")  are  often 
social  climbers  making  a  desperate 
bid  for  acceptance  by  their  superiors, 
with  whom  they  would  surely  be  an 
equal,  if  their  husbands  were  not 
an  "only." 

These  factors  seem  to  indicate  that 
most  of  the  fault  lies  in  the  wife's 
failure  to  make  a  proper  adjustment 
to  life.  Quite  frequently  this  can  be 
remedied  by  counseling  with  a 
minister,  a  chaplain,  or  some  other 
marriage  counselor.  Occasionally 
deeply  rooted  emotional  barriers  to 
marital  happiness  are  indicated  and 
these  require  more  extensive  psychi- 
atric treatment. 

Once  a  woman  has  set  her  own 
emotional  house  in  order  and  clarified 
some  of  her  goals  in  life  in  an  attempt 
to  live  a  more  constructive  and  satis- 
factory life,  then  she  can  and  should 
turn  her  consideration  to  her  hus- 
band. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  he  is  only 
a  — ,  when  he  could  be  something 
more.  The  first  step  is  to  ask:  What 
are  the  reasons?  Is  he  in  a  field  he 
enjoys,  one  in  which  he  has  a  basic 
aptitude  and  interest,  or  is  he  just 
laboring  to  keep  up  where  he  is 
neither  qualified  nor  interested. 


Perhaps  he  needs  more  training 
or  simply  the  encouragement  to 
change  to  another  field.  Or  it  may 
simply  be  that  he  and  his  wife  are 
expecting  too  much,  too  soon;  when 
life  requires  experience  and  proven 
performance  before  promotions  are 
even  considered. 

Most  of  us  need  to  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  life  insists  upon  our 
being  a  worker  before  becoming  a 
supervisor,  a  corporal  before  a 
sergeant,  and  a  junior  executive  be- 
fore becoming  president.  Each  step 
in  the  ladder  of  life  must  be  taken 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  both  its 
potentialities  and  its  limitations,  each 
as  a  necessary  preparation  for 
progress,  but  never  as  an  end  within 
themselves. 

But  whatever  the  reason  for  a 
man's  slowness  of  progress,  if  such 
is  really  the  case  and  not  just  his 
wife's  impatience,  she  should  en- 
deavor to  help  her  husband.  What 
are  his  strong  points,  and  how  can 
they  be  utilized  most  advantageous- 
ly? What  are  his  weak  points,  and 
how  can  they  be  minimized  or  over- 
come? 

Secondly,  she  should  encourage 
him  by  defending  and  appreciating 
his  status,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a 
necessary  and  honorable  point  along 
the  road  of  life. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  a 
woman  can  use  her  creative  imagina- 
tion to  establish  the  kind  of  marital 
rapport  which  will  be  conducive  to 
success  and  happiness.  Then  she  can 
say  with  acceptance  and  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  justifiable  pride,  "My 
husband  is.  He  is  no  longer  an  only." 
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Heroes 

of 
Faith 

and 

Peace 

By  Wallace  M.  Hale 


OCCASIONS  of  adversity  best 
discover  how  great  virtue  or 
strength  each  one  hath.  For  occasions 
do  not  make  a  man  frail,  but  they 
show  what  he  is."  This  statement  was 
recorded  by  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life  long  before  Thomas 
a  Kempis  included  it  in  the  Imitation 
of  Christ. 

Meister  Eckhart  says  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  "There  are  many  who  are 
willing  to  follow  our  Lord  half  way, 
but  not  the  other  half." 

There  were  men  who,  during  the 
building  of  the  Christian  church, 
stood  out  because  they  were  willing 
to  follow  the  Lord  all  the  way — 
they  were  and  are  the  heroes  of  faith 
and  peace.  They  set  the  pattern  for 
sacrifice  and  saved  the  church  from 
being  deluged  and  chewed-up  by 
evil.  On  Memorial  Day  let  us  recall 
our     heritage     and     take     on    new 


strength  from  the  wondrous  courage 
and  dedication  of  the  great  ones  of 
the  past. 

Paul  the  Trail  Blazer 

The  man  was  little  and  he  could 
hardly  see,  but  when  he  began  to 
speak  to  King  Agrippa  he  grew  into 
a  giant.  The  king  and  the  court  were 
transfixed  as  Paul  recited  the  story 
of  his  conversion  to  Christianity. 
They  trembled  when  Paul  told  them 
God  had  personally  appointed  him 
to  "open  their  eyes  so  that  they  may 
turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  in 
order  to  receive  remission  of  sins 
and  an  inheritance  among  those  who 
are  sanctified  by  faith."  (Acts  26:18 
Montgomery  translation  of  New 
Testament  here  and  all  other  places.) 

Then  Paul  added,  "So  then,  O 
King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision;  but  I  pro- 
ceeded to  preach,  first  to  those  in 
Damascus,  and  then  in  Jerusalem 
and  throughout  all  the  country  of 
Judaea,  and  also  to  the  Gentiles,  that 
they  may  repent  and  turn  to  God 
and  do  deeds  worthy  of  repentance." 
He  could  have  recounted  the  price 
he  paid  for  this  commission — how  he 
was  beaten,  jailed,  left  for  dead,  ship- 
wrecked, shipped  from  his  country. 
This  same  man  could  write  to  the 
young  Timothy,  "Take  your  share 
in  suffering  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  "Fight  the  good  fight 
of  faith";  "I  for  my  part  am  a  libation 
already  being  poured  in  sacrifice; 
and  the  time  of  my  unmooring  is  at 
hand.    I   have    fought   the    glorious 
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contest;  I  have  run  the  race;  I  have 
kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  the  garland  of  right- 
eousness which  the  Lord,  the  right- 
eous Judge,  will  award  to  me  on 
that  day,  and  not  to  me  only,  but 
also  to  all  those  vv^ho  have  loved  his 
appearing." 

This  is  the  kind  of  man  that  blazed 
Christ's  bail  thi'ough  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  very  seat  of  the 
Caesars.  As  a  hero  he  will  never  be 
surpassed. 

The  Just  Shall  Live  By  Faith 

Religious  history  will  always  have 
to  deal  with  Martin  Luther.  Whether 
one  considers  him  friend  or  enemy, 
Luther  must  always  be  considered 
as  a  towering  giant  forced  by 
conscience  to  wrestle  with  the  prob- 
lems of  his  day. 

Almost  from  the  day  of  his  birth, 
Luther  did  things  wholeheartedly. 
When  he  went  to  school,  he  worked 
hard.  When  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Erfurt  to  study  law,  he  was 
recognized  for  his  persistence  and 
zeal.  When  Hghtning  killed  his 
friend,  he  entered  a  monastery. 

Fra  Martin,  as  he  was  known  in 
his  rehgious  order,  demanded  from 
his  church  and  his  God  the  inner 
peace  which  religion  claimed  to  give. 
When  the  church  leaders  pointed  to 
good  works  as  a  means  of  satisfying 
God,  he  fasted  till  he  nearly  died; 
he  punished  his  body  to  bring  it 
into  subjection;  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  One  day  he  read  in  his 
Bible,  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 

Martin  Luther  decided  that  Jesus 
required  that  Man  only  trust  him  in 
order  to  find  peace.  From  that  day 


he  became  an  enemy  of  "religious 
extras."  He  wrote,  preached,  taught 
and  sang  his  message  of  faith.  He 
fought  wars,  translated  Bibles,  wrote 
hymns,  prayed,  sorrowed,  and  trig- 
gered the  Reformation. 

Martin  Luther  lived  his  years  one 
day  at  a  time,  but  he  lived  that  day 
for  God  as  he  felt  in  his  heart  he 
should  Hve  it.  He  never  meant  to  go 
so  far  in  his  pilgrimage.  He  only 
meant  to  find  peace.  But  when  he 
believed  God  spoke,  he  accepted 
God's  command.  He  could  say,  "Here 
I  stand,  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God 
help  me." 

Luther  did  not  set  out  to  be  a 
hero  of  faith;  circumstances  and 
integrity  demanded  that  he  live  a 
hero's  hfe. 

The  Man  Who  Separated 
Church  and  State 

Roger  Williams  wanted  the  church 
and  the  government  to  be  separate. 
He  wanted  everyone  to  be  free,  to 
see  God  as  his  mind  and  soul  led 
him. 

Roger  Wilhams  literally  threw 
away  his  career.  He  had  been  born 
in  England  in  good  circumstances. 
Education  had  fitted  him  to  be  a 
fashionable  minister  in  London,  per- 
haps a  bishop  surrounded  by  the  ease 
of  that  day.  His  father  was  a  well-to- 
do  tailor  and  his  mother  was  a  kins- 
woman to  the  Lord  Major.  He  left 
all  this  and  came  to  America. 

He  started  out  tamely  enough  as 
a  minister  in  the  church  of  England, 
but  he  soon  joined  the  liberals. 
Finally  he  became  a  Separatist,  cut 
oflF  from  both  the  Anglican  church 
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and  the  Puritans.    His   life   was   at 
stake  so  he  fled  to  America. 

America  welcomed  Williams.  He 
was  offered  the  place  of  preacher  in 
the  Boston  church.  When  he  ques- 
tioned his  members  on  church  policy, 
he  found  that  the  Boston  church  had 
also  taken  over  the  state.  He  turned 
down  the  job  because  he  believed 
the  task  of  the  state  and  the  church 
were  different  and  were  not  com- 
patible. The  church  cared  for  men's 
souls,  not  their  goods  and  bodies. 
The  authority  of  the  state  lay  "only 
in  civil  things"  and,  with  almost  fool- 
hardiness,  he  stated  his  opinions. 

He  was  allowed  to  preach  at  Salem 
but  he  preached  that  the  Bay  govern- 
ment had  restricted  the  freedom  and 
rights  of  its  citizens.  He  moved  to 
Plymouth  but  had  to  leave  there.  He 
had  no  church  and  moved  back  to 
Salem  where  he  began  to  farm.  He 
began  to  deal  with  the  Indians  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  fine 
church  people"  had  been  cheating 
the  Indians.  A  Revolution  was  in  the 
making,  "There  was  a  whole  country 
in  America  like  to  be  set  on  fire  by 
the  rapid  motion  of  a  windmill  in 
the  head  of  one  particular  man." 

The  leaders  of  the  Bay  colony, 
sincere  men  like  John  Winthrop, 
John  Cotton  and  John  Endicott, 
realized  they  had  to  deal  with  Roger 
Williams.  He  was  tried  and  exiled 
and  lived  with  his  Indian  friends 
during  the  winter.  The  soldiers 
tracked  him  down  and  he  fled 
farther  southward,  living  with  other 
Indians. 

In  the  spring  he  was  given  a  town- 
site  by  his  Indian  friend,  Canonicus. 
He     and     four     other     exiles     then 
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created  Providence   and   Rhode   Is- 
land. 

When  Williams  left  Salem,  he  was 
looking  only  for  refuge.  By  the 
time  he  had  built  his  new  house  he 
was  fully  decided  to  establish  "a 
corner  as  a  shelter  for  the  poor  and 
persecuted" — and  that  is  what  he 
did  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  first  thing  Roger  Williams  did 
was  to  endure  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  He  established  a 
simple  government,  a  democracy. 
Obedience  was  required  "only  in 
civil  things."  There  was  also  an 
oflBcial  church.  When  people  wanted 
another  church,  they  were  free  to 
put  it  up.  Several  Jews  came  and 
set  up  a  congregation.  Then  came  the 
Quakers  and  the  Baptists.  But  men 
were  allowed  to  worship  or  not  to 
worship,  as  they  pleased. 

Roger  insisted  on  fairness  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Indians.  It  had  been 
the  custom  of  white  men  to  take 
what  they  wanted  from  the  Indians. 
He  forbade  the  selling  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  wine  a  day  to 
any  Indian.  He  never  sold  them  any 
liquor  himself.  He  insisted  that  the 
Indians  be  paid  a  fair  price  for  their 
lands  and  goods. 

Roger  Williams  should  be  better 
known  in  our  country.  Most  people 
know  he  founded  Rhode  Island  but 
few  honor  him  as  the  first  man  to 
take  the  idea  of  a  Civil  democratic 
state,  with  complete  freedom  of 
religion,  and  make  it  work.  He  was 
the  forerunner  of  a  new  way  of  life. 
He  set  a  new  course  for  history — a 
way  where  the  church  is  dedicated 
to  the  care  of  men's  souls — and  the 
state  only  dealt  with  "civil  things." 


Other  Heroes 

The  roster  of  heroes  of  faith  and 
peace  glisten  with  the  immortal 
names  of  John  WycliiF,  John  Huss, 
Huldreich  Zwingli,  John  Calvin, 
John  Knox,  John  Wesley.  There  are 
other  trail  blazers  like  Augustine  and 
Thomas  Aquinas.  There  are  the 
giants  of  our  day  hke  Billy  Graham, 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Martin 
Buber,  Karl  Barth,  Bishop  Dibelius 
—and  on  and  on. 

The  church  should  be  proud  of 
its  heritage — its  heroes — its  sacrifice. 
The  church  has  its  quota  of  great 
men.  On  Memorial  Day  we  can  wit- 
ness their  greatness  and  follow  in 
their  footsteps. 

You  and  I,  like  these  heroes,  can 
leave  our  impression  on  this  world 
if  we  have  their  desire  to  serve  God 
and  if  we  determine  to  follow  God's 
constant  leadership  and  discipline. 
We  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
by  toil,  devotion  and  sacrifice. 

Few  of  us  are  as  intelligent, 
courageous,  poised  as  we  would  like 
to  be,  but  we  can  accept  the  Chris- 
tian challenge  which  demands  a  Life- 
time of  service.  Nothing  is  too  good 
for  God  and  for  God's  world.  So, 
let's  determine  never  to  settle  for 
the  shoddy,  the  trite,  or  the  ordinary. 
Let's  bring  to  God,  for  our  day  and 
time,  the  same  gifts  and  effort  that 
these  heroes  of  faith  and  peace 
brought — let's  give  our  generation 
the  best  of  human  devotion  supple- 
mented by  the  power  and  presence 
of  Almighty  God.  ■  ■ 


PROTESTANTS 

Their  Origin,  Their  History, 
Their  Beliefs,  Their  Place  in 
the  World  Scene  Today 

All  this  and  more  recorded  in 
the  book 

WHO  WE  ARE 

By  Stanley  I.  Stuber 

The  popular  series  that  ran  original- 
ly in  THE  LINK,  now,  at  your  re- 
quest, has  been  published  in  book 
form.  Contains  112  pages,  5)4  x  7?8. 
Discusses  such  subjects  as  What 
Protestants  Believe  about  the  Bible, 
about  Jesus  Christ,  about  the  Church, 
about  Salvation,  about  Religious 
Freedom. 

Useful  for  the  individual  reader,  for 
discussion  groups,  for  Protestant 
Men,  Women,  and  Youth  of  the 
Chapel,  for  lay  leaders,  for  pastor's 
classes.  Contains  provocative  ques- 
tions in  the  back. 

PRICE:  60  cents  plus  postage. 
Send  your  order  to 

THE  LINK, 

122  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E., 
Washington   2,   D.C. 


There  are  always  two  sides  to  every 
question  unless,  of  course,  it  concerns 
us   personally. — P-K   Sideliner. 
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By  David  R.  Mace 


Timely  tips  on  Christian  marriage  from  a  noted  authority 


CHRISTIAN  marriage  is  a  perma- 
nent relationship.  The  solemn 
words  spoken  by  bride  and  bride- 
groom remind  us  of  this  every  time 
we  attend  a  wedding.  It  even  seems 
a  little  unnecessary  for  John  and 
Mary,  who  stand  at  the  altar  looking 
the  picture  of  health  and  vitality,  to 
have  to  remind  themselves  and 
everyone  else  that  one  day  man's  last 
enemy,  Death,  will  claim  them. 
People  have  told  me  that  this  part  of 
the  service  sends  a  chiU  down  their 
spines. 

However,  we  justify  this  by  saying 
that  the  binding  character  of  Chris- 
tian marriage  has  to  be  stressed.  In 
a  world  in  which  pledges  are  often 
broken  and  people  are  weak  and  in- 
constant, we  must  make  very  plain 
the  serious  nature  of  the  vows  that 
man  and  woman  take  when  they 
pledge  their  loyalty  to  one  another 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  isn't  strictly 
correct  to  say  that  Christian  marriage 
is  permanent,  but  only  that  it  is  life- 
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long.  Death  does  terminate  a  Chris- 
tian marriage.  "In  heaven,"  Jesus 
said,  "there  is  neither  marriage  nor 
giving  in  marriage."  Death  sets  the 
surviving  partner  free  to  marry  again. 
This  is  not  true  of  Hinduism, 
where  marriage  is  held  to  be  truly 
permanent.  Husband  and  wife,  de- 
vout Hindus  believe,  are  so  com- 
pletely one  that,  when  the  husband 
dies,  the  wife  is  expected  to  with- 
draw from  normal  social  Hfe  and  wait 
patiently  till  death  claims  her  too  and 
she  is  reunited  with  her  husband.  In 
some  other  Oriental  cultures  the 
widow  is  described  as  the  one-who- 
is-not-yet-dead.  Some  very  zealous 
Hindu  widows  showed  their  devotion 
by  throwing  themselves  aHve  on  the 
fire  in  which  their  husbands'  bodies 
were  cremated  and  joining  them  im- 
mediately in  the  other  world. 

AS  we  all  know,  it  is  quite  difficult 
in  the  modem  world  to  insist 
that  all  marriages  must  be  lifelong. 
But  it  was   difficult  in  the   ancient 


world,  too.  The  Jews  always  allowed 
divorce.  At  the  time  of  Christ,  one 
Jewish  group — the  school  of  Hillel 
— took  such  an  easy-going  view  that 
they  allowed  a  man  to  divorce  his 
wife  for  quite  trivial  reasons.  In  the 
later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  too, 
divorce  was  very  common,  and 
Christians  had  to  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere where  few  people  took  mar- 
riage very  seriously. 

What  is  quite  clear  is  that  the 
church  did  maintain  this  standard, 
without  faltering,  till  the  time  of  the 
reformation.  If  two  people  found  it 
completely  impossible  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  concord,  the 
church  allowed  them  to  live  apart; 
but  they  were  still  spiritually  man 
and  wife  and  neither  of  them  was 
legally  permitted  to  marry  again  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  other. 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
however,  Luther  and  Calvin  both 
allowed  divorce  for  adultery  or  for 
malicious  desertion.  They  argued 
that  this  was  what  the  Bible  taught. 
In  Matthew's  Gospel,  Jesus  says  that 
a  man  may  leave  his  wife  if  she 
commits  adultery  (although  the 
other  Gospels  leave  out  this  saying). 
Also,  Paul  said  that  the  marriage  of 
a  Christian  with  an  unbeliever  could 
be  ended;  and  the  reformers  con- 
sidered that  anyone  who  deliberately 
deserted  his  or  her  marriage  partner 
could  not  be  called  a  Christian  be- 
liever. 

So  today  we  have  a  deep  disagree- 
ment about  divorce  within  the  two 
main  sections  of  the  Christian  church. 
The  Roman  Catholics  still  hold  the 
historical  view  that  a  Christian  mar- 
riage  cannot   be   dissolved   for   any 


reason.  Most  Protestant  denomina- 
tions allow  divorce  and  remarriage 
in  extreme  cases,  usually  after  care- 
ful investigation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances. In  practice  it  is  very  hard 
to  decide  whether  a  particular  case 
really  is  extreme.  So,  in  a  country 
like  the  United  States  which  has  a 
very  high  divorce  rate,  Protestant 
ministers  tend  to  give  people  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  to  remarry 
divorced  persons  without  making 
very  thorough  inquiries.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  find  a  re- 
liable way  to  screen  out  those  cases 
in  which  the  church  should  firmly 
refuse  remarriage;  but  this  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  under- 
taking. 

However,  what  we  are  all  com- 
pletely agreed  upon  is  that  it  is  a 
tragedy  when  a  Christian  marriage 
comes  to  grief.  The  best  approach 
to  this  problem  is  not  to  haggle  over 
what  poHcy  the  church  should  or 
should  not  adopt  when  the  marriage 
is  broken.  A  far  better  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  is  to  make 
every  effort  to  build  up  Christian 
marriages  so  that  they  will  be  safe- 
guarded against  failure. 

The  church,  which  has  strong 
reason  for  wanting  to  make  marriages 
stable  and  secure,  has  usually  given 
full  support  to  the  development  of 
marriage  counseling  services. 

Along  with  marriage  counseling 
goes  marriage  preparation.  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  and  we  now 
know  that  potentially  serious  conflict 
can  often  be  detected  in  a  couple 
before  they  marry.  Helping  them  to 
face  this  and  preparing  them  to  meet 
it  can  make  all  the   difference  be- 
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tween  success  or  failure  later. 
Developing  this  kind  of  service  and 
persuading  Christian  young  people 
that  it  is  very  much  in  their  interests 
to  make  use  of  it,  could  also  increase 
the  number  of  marriages  that  turn 
out  successfully. 

BUT  the  best  way  of  all  to  achieve 
the  permanence  of  Christian 
marriages  is  to  stress  the  idea  that 
a  good  marriage  is  a  continuously 
growing  and  developing  relationship. 
So  far  we  have  done  very  little  in 
this  direction.  We  have  been  content 
if  marriages  merely  held  together. 

Studies  of  marriages  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States  have  revealed  that 
quite  a  large  proportion  of  married 
couples  become  less  happy  together 
as  the  years  pass.  The  Chesser  Re- 
port, for  instance,  showed  that,  in 
general,  the  longer  women  had  been 
married  the  less  happy  they  con- 
sidered their  marriages  to  be.  Ameri- 
can studies  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  us  as  Chris- 
tians. Of  course,  there  is  a  thrill 
about  the  early  years  of  marriage  that 
can't  be  expected  to  last.  But  I  have 
met  plenty  of  husbands  and  wives 
for  whom  the  happiness  of  marriage 
increased  continually  in  depth  and 
intensity  as  the  years  passed.  I  be- 
lieve that,  in  most  cases,  this  could 
be  the  usual  experience.  The  reason 
it  is  not  so  is  because  we  have  not 
encouraged  our  married  couples  to 
work  for  the  continuous  improve- 
ment of  their  relationship.  We  have 
been  content  with  the  iniquitous 
slogan — "Marry  and  settle  down." 
Too   often    this   has   meant   settling 
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down    to    a    very    dull    mediocrity. 

Just  as  the  Christian  life  should  be 
a  process  of  growth  in  character,  so 
a  Christian  marriage  should  be  de- 
veloping new  depth  and  richness  as 
the  years  pass.  This  should,  in  fact, 
be  an  outstanding  quality  about 
Christian  marriage. 

I  often  think  of  a  Christian  mar- 
riage as  a  spiritual  pilgrimage  which 
husband  and  wife  make  together. 
Jeremy  Taylor  once  said  that  "mar- 
riage is  the  nursery  of  heaven."  This 
is  a  striking  thought.  It  means  that 
in  marriage  we  are  learning  at  an 
elementary  level  to  develop  the 
quaHties  of  character  that  we  shall 
exercise  to  the  full  in  the  life 
immortal.  Marriage  is,  in  fact,  a 
splendid  training  ground  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  great  Christian  virtues  of 
unselfishness,  forbearance,  forgive- 
ness, and  compassion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  declared  that 
the  celibate  life  o£Fers  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  spiritual  growth  than  does 
the  married  life.  This  I  vigorously 
deny,  as  Luther  did.  But  I  believe 
we  have,  as  Protestants,  to  meet  this 
challenge  not  so  much  theologically 
but  by  practical  demonstration. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  isn't  the  idea 
of  marriage  as  a  permanent  relation- 
ship that  we  need  to  stress.  Perma- 
nence suggests  something  that  stays 
put,  and  stands  still.  Perhaps  what 
we  need  to  emphasize  is  that  Chris- 
tian marriage  should  be  a  day-to-day, 
steady,  continuous  growth  into  a  re- 
lationship where  God  is  glorified 
because  the  great  Christian  virtues 
can  be  seen  in  mature,  dynamic  ac- 
tion. ■  ■ 


By  Paul  K.  McAfee 

The  Appointed  Time 

For  your  devotional  life.  Take  time  for  meditation  and  prayer. 

Do  You   Sow  Good  or  Evil? 

ONE  of  the  last  things  one  of  my  favorite  high  school  teachers 
said  to  me  was,  "If  you  want  to  do  a  thing  badly  enough, 
you  can  do  it."  He  has  probably  forgotten  those  words  and  the 
student,  but  the  student  still  has  them  graven  on  his  soul.  The 
teacher  was  a  sower. 

Men  can  sow  good  or  bad.  They  can  cast  the  seed  of  encourage- 
ment, of  sincerity,  of  hope  and  faith.  Or  they  can  sow  the  seeds 
of  doubt,  fear,  disillusionment  and  hurt.  It  all  depends  upon  what 
one  wishes  to  achieve. 

As  citizens  of  a  great  democratic  nation  we  are  sowers  of  good 
or  ill  for  that  nation.  The  very  foundations  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try are  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  democracy.  We  can  broadcast 
seeds  of  faith  and  love,  or  we  can  sow  seeds  of  mistrust  and 
hatred. 

Sowers  of  faith  build  up  a  country.  Sowers  of  distrust  tear  it 
down.  Those  who  sow  racial  understanding  help  this  country  to 
grow  a  rich  harvest  of  brotherhood  and  they  strengthen  America's 
image  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

READ:  Matthew  13:1-9. 

PRAYER:  Help  me,  O  God,  to  go  forth  to  sow  the  good  seeds  of 
faith,  of  love,  of  service.  Use  my  Hfe,  my  thought,  my  talents,  my 
money  for  thy  glory.  Grant  that  I  may  so  live  in  America  as  a 
Chiistian  citizen  that  I  will  help  my  country  to  grow  in  moral 
strength  and  spiritual  power.  Through  Jesus  Ghrist  my  Lord. 
Amen. 

Know  and   Do   the   Right 

HOW  can  a  man  know  that  what  he  does  is  good  and  right  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord?  Is  there  a  Httle  bell  which  rings  in  the 
conscience  when  all  is  not  right?  This  is  doubtful  but,  even  so, 
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remember  that  electric  bells  and  buzzers  can  be  shorted  out  or 
disconnected.  Likewise,  the  bell  of  the  conscience  can  be  dead- 
ened— or  disconnected. 

The  poet  says  you're  the  master  of  your  fate,  the  captain  of 
your  soul!  How  wrong  can  you  be?  No  man  is  that!  No  man  can  be 
— or  we  should  pray  never  to  be  the  sole  master  and  captain  of 
fate  and  soul.  For  then  black  can  be  made  white  and  white  black, 
right  can  be  made  wrong  and  wrong  replace  right — so  Hitlers  are 
made! 

A  man  knows  his  right  foot  from  his  left.  He  may  get  tangled 
at  first,  but  soon  which  foot  to  put  first  becomes  automatic.  He 
has  a  conscience  which  tells  him  right  and  wrong.  He  may  not 
react  to  its  admission  of  the  fact,  but  the  message  is  given  just  the 
same. 

When  one  relates  the  voice  of  his  conscience  to  the  will  of 
God,  then  he  will  do  good  and  right  automatically,  and  a  new  free- 
dom is  his. 

READ:  Deuteronomy  6:10-19. 

PRAYER:  Father  Almighty,  search  me  and  try  me,  see  if  there  be 
any  wicked  way  in  my  Hfe,  and  if  there  is  show  me  how  it  can  be 
cleansed.  Then  I  will  be  free  to  serve  thee  as  never  before.  Amen. 


Leap  the  Walls! 

A  COMMANDING  ofiicer  saw  an  open  door  which  let  out 
precious  heat;  a  man  on  guard  stood  by  unmoved.  When 
asked  why  he  did  not  take  a  moment  to  bolt  the  door  the  guard 
replied,  "Oh,  Sir,  I'm  a  guard.  That  is  not  my  duty." 

Often  we  draw  rigid  lines  between  ourselves  and  what  we  de- 
termine to  be  our  task.  The  whole  task  of  any  man  really  Hes 
in  the  realm  of  common  sense.  If  it  is  a  logical  thing  for  you  to 
go  a  little  beyond  stated  lines  to  complete  a  duty,  as  over  against 
its  not  being  done,  common  sense  says  do  it. 

Jesus  drew  no  hard  and  fast  lines.  "Come  unto  me  all  ye.  ..." 
We,  as  his  followers,  cannot  afford  to  draw  rigid  lines,  for  in 
doing  so  we  fail  him  in  our  tasks  performed  for  him. 

READ:  Ecclesiastes  12:1-14. 

PRAYER:  Let  me  see  my  duty,  O  Lord,  and  perform  it  wholly  for 
thee.  Amen. 
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Strength  to   Solve   My   Problems 

MY  grandmother  once  said  to  me,  "If  you  ask  me,  and  I  can  at 
all  get  it  for  you,  and  if  you  need  it,  it  shall  be  yours."  And 
she  kept  her  word,  always,  insofar  as  she  was  able  to  do  so. 

Now  we  know,  as  adults,  that  we  often  ask  for  things  we  do 
not  need.  Also,  we  ask  God  for  things  we  do  not  need.  Now  God 
supplies  our  needs,  but  he  doesn't  cater  to  all  our  desires! 

We  cry  out  for  him  to  solve  our  problems,  rather  than  for 
him  to  give  us  strength  to  solve  our  own  problems.  He  will  give 
us  our  needs — or  see  that  we  get  it,  whether  by  our  own  strength, 
by  his,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

As  Christians,  let  us  ask  him  for  strength  and  guidance  and 
we  will  be  able  to  then  solve  our  own  problems! 

READ:  Matthew  7:7-11. 

PRAYER:  O  God,  Father  of  all,  give  me  thy  strength  and  wisdom 
so  that  I  may  meet  and  conquer  life's  problems.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Amen. 


Flower  for  Mother 

A  MONO  the  flowers,  rich  and  rare, 
Or  those  that  need  but  little  care. 
There  is  just  one,  that  all  the  while. 
Personifies  her  loving  smile  .  .  . 
Carnation,  with  its  rosy  glow. 
Today  we  wear,  our  love  to  show. 
But  if,  perhaps,  we  wear  the  white. 
Our  mother's  memory,  still  so  bright, 
Enfolds  us,  with  undying  love, 
Like  unto  His,  in  heaven  above! 

— Mabel  R.  Bridges 
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Almighty  God,  we  come  to  thee 
today  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  suffer- 
ing. Restore  them  to  health  and 
wholeness.  We  also  pray  for  little 
children  that  they  may  be  kept  from 
harm  and  allowed  to  grow  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Christian  love.  We 
pray  for  all  those  whose  burdens  are 
heavy  and  some  of  whom  are  falling 
down  because  their  loads  are  too 
great  to  carry.  Thou  art  able  to  give 
them  help  and  strength.  We  plead 
for  them.  We  mention  also  that  great 
host  of  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
forces  who  love  thee  and  are  trying 
to  serve  thee.  Often  they  feel  lonely 
and  discouraged  and  are  ready  to  give 
up.  But  sustain  them,  Our  Father, 
and  help  them  to  trust  thee  and  serve 
thee  even  when  the  going  is  rough. 
In  the  name  of  him  who  went  to 
Calvary,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior  and 
Lord.  Amen. 


Father  in  Heaven,  we  confess  our 
sins.  We  have  gone  astray.  We  have 
been  disobedient.  We  have  blundered 
and  failed.  We  are  unworthy.  So  we 
turn  to  thee  for  in  thee  we  have 
forgiveness.  Hold  not  against  us 
these  shortcomings,  these  sins;  re- 
move them  from  us;  do  for  us  what 
we  cannot  do  for  ourselves.  And 
then  with  cleansed  hearts  and  pure 
lives,  may  we  go  forth  to  point  this 
disobedient  world  to  a  forgiving  God. 
In  the  name  of  Jesus,  Amen. 


In  the  words  of  thy  book,  O  God, 
we  would  be  more  than  conquerors. 
We  recognize  that  this  comes  not  in 
our  own  strength,  but  in  the  divine 
energy  thou  dost  give  us.  Help  us 
patiently  and  courageously  to  march 
forward  through  the  daily  round  of 
activities  with  a  fresh  zeal,  recogniz- 
ing that  we  do  not  walk  alone  but 
thou  art  with  us  every  moment  of 
every  day.  Show  us  how  to  be  alert 
and  sensitive  to  thy  voice,  to  thy 
wisdom,  to  thy  way.  This  we  humbly 
pray  in  the  name  of  thy  son  Jesus  who 
steadfastly  walked  up  Golgotha's  hill 
to  die  for  us  and  make  available  the 
redemption  we  need.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 


O  bless  thy  church,  O  God,  the 
house  of  thine  abode.  We  pray  for 
its  preaching — the  telling  of  the  good 
news;  for  its  worship  as  its  members 
respond  to  the  divine  invasion.  We 
pray  for  its  mission — taking  the  gos- 
pel of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  out  to 
men.  Let  thy  spirit  fall  upon  us  and 
rekindle  within  us  the  fires  of  evange- 
lism. Be  with  us  as  we  go  up  to  thy 
house  to  study  thy  Word.  Make  such 
study  highly  effective.  And  may  we 
continue  to  make  this  study  so  that 
men  everywhere  will  know  and  ac- 
cept the  Word  of  God.  And  Lord, 
God,  help  us  to  live  day  by  day 
by  the  principles  of  thy  Word. 
Through  Christ  our  Lord.  Am.en. 


\ 
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We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 
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Progress  of  School  Desegregation 

Southern  Education  Reporting 
Service  indicates  that,  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  year  1960-1961,  a  total 
of  2,834  of  6,636  school  districts  in 
the  area  are  now  biracial.  183,000 
Negroes  are  now  attending  schools 
with  whites.  This  represents  about  6 
per  cent  of  the  total  Negro  enroll- 
ment. In  a  summary  of  seventeen 
school  districts  desegregated  last  fall, 
surveys  show  that  in  Houston,  Texas, 
which  had  the  nation's  largest  segre- 
gated school  system,  eleven  Negroes 
have  been  admitted  to  white  classes 
by  court  order. 

Fort    Buchanan-Fort    Brooke 
Protestant   Men's  Association 

New  officers  for  the  Fort  Bu- 
chanan-Fort Brooke  Protestant  Men's 
Association  installed  on  January  15 
are:  WOJG  James  Jones,  president; 
1st  Lt  Herman  Sanner,  vice-presi- 
dent; MSgt  Roy  Payne,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Roy  Bennett,  worship 
committee;  Capt  Walter  McSherry, 
fellowship  committee;  and  Robert 
Negron,  service  committee.  Dr.  Ma- 


rion Creeger  of  the  General  Commis- 
sion on  Chaplains  and  Armed  Forces 
Personnel  was  retreat  leader  for  the 
1961  Protestant  Men's  retreat  held  in 
Puerto  Rico,  February  15. 

Dependent  Exemption  Now  Applies 
to  Foreign  Students 

The  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
has  announced  that  a  taxpayer  may 
deduct  up  to  $50  a  month  if  he 
maintains  a  foreign  exchange  student 
in  his  home  during  the  school  year. 
The  student  must  be  a  dependent, 
not  a  relative.  He  must  attend  an 
educational  institution  in  the  United 
States  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
12th  or  any  lower  gi-ade.  Adequate 
records  must  be  kept  of  all  amounts 
paid  for  books,  tuition,  food,  clothing, 
medical  and  dental  care,  transpor- 
tation and  recreation. 

Artificial  Limbs  Being  Made 

Six  men  of  the  Cameroun,  West 
Africa,  are  making  artificial  limbs  in 
a  rehabilitation  center  called 
"House  of  Feet" — a  small  room  next 
to  the  machine  shop  of  Central  Hos- 
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pital  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Elat.  The  men  were  trained  by  Ka 
Moa  Chung,  a  Korean  amputee  who 
has  since  returned  to  his  duties  in 
the  Amputee  Rehabilitation  Project 
in  Taejon,  Korea. 

Movies  and  Censorship 

Phil  M.  Daly  in  The  Film  Daily 
predicts  an  onslaught  in  1961  against 
the  movies.  The  atmosphere  is  just 
right  to  demand  greater  and  greater 
censorship.  "Let  me  make  it  plain 
I'm  not  defending  the  wrong  sort  of 
motion  picture  .  .  .  they  are  a  mis- 
take both  economically  and  morally. 
.  .  .  I'm  in  deep  sympathy  with  the 
efforts  in  and  out  of  the  industry  to 
keep  the  screen  clean.  .  .  .  But  it 
finally  boils  down  to  this.  Improve 
the  public  taste  and  watch  Holly- 
wood's pictures  improve  even  faster. 
.  .  .  One  way  to  do  that  is  to  increase 
the  church-goer's  appreciation  and 
enjo>Tnent  of  the  type  of  picture  that 
the  pubHc  overwhelmingly  can  ap- 
prove." 

Hunger  in  the  Congo 

The  World  Council  of  Churches 
has  appealed  to  its  member  churches 
for  one  million  dollars  for  a  broad 
program  for  the  Congo  ranging  from 
immediate  reHef  to  the  estabhshment 
of  secondary  school  training.  These 
funds  will  be  channeled  through  the 
Congo  Protestant  Relief  Agency 
(CPRA).  It  is  estimated  by  FAO 
officials  that  20,000  children  are 
starving  in  Kasai  Province  and  that 
200  are  dying  every  day.  An  out- 
break of  kwashiorkor,  a  deficiency 
disease — it  is  known  locally  as  "the 
red-hair  sickness" — has  recently  in- 
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This  appealing  Korean  girl  is  being 
helped  by  USAF  Chaplain  James  G. 
O'Malley  with  her  new  winter  coat. 
Drive  conducted  by  Chaplains  Ernest 
E.  Northen  and  Richard  ^V.  Jungfer, 
Jr.  at  Ft.  Hamilton,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
netted  1,000  pounds  of  clothing. 

creased  the  emergency  and  compli- 
cated the  task  of  giving  relief. 
Kwashiorkor  causes  the  body  to  swell 
and  grotesquely  lose  its  color.  Al- 
together, there  are  300,000  refugees 
in  the  Congo  who  need  desperately 
to  be  fed. 

Conference  on  Church  and  Family 

More  than  six  hundred  Protestant 
leaders  gathered  at  Green  Lake,  Wis- 
consin, the  week  of  April  30,  for  the 
North  American  Conference  on 
Church  and  Family.  Conferees 
sought  answers  to  difficult  problems 
which  families  bring  to  their  min- 
isters, and  reviewed  the  entire  field 
of  teen-age  sex  problems,  early  mar- 
riages, mixed  marriages,  family 
planning,  divorce  and  re-marriage. 
Sylvanus  and  Evelyn  MiUis  Duvall, 


of  Chicago,  were  co-chaii'men  and 
spoke  of  three  significant  factors 
which  played  a  part  in  the  confer- 
ence findings:  the  Christian  faith  as 
revealed  in  the  Bible  and  early 
church,  the  sum  of  pronouncements 
coming  from  Protestant  churches  in 
recent  decades,  and  the  conclusions 
of  modern  medical  and  social 
sciences  on  these  subjects. 


Methodists  to  Norway 

Oslo,  Norway,  will  be  the  scene 
of  the  tenth  World  Methodist  Con- 
ference from  August  17  to  25,  1961. 
The  theme  of  the  international  gath- 
ering will  be,  "New  Life  in  the 
Spirit."  It  is  expected  that  the  United 
States  will  have  the  largest  delegation 
at  the  Oslo  Conference. 


Help  Write  America  Right 

The  Armed  Forces  Writers 
League,  P.  O.  Box  218,  Mary  Esther, 
Fla.,  has  organized  to  estabhsh  a 
"Help  Write  America  Right  Founda- 
tion." The  Foundation  will  be  formed 
to  provide  educational  materials, 
scholarships,  awards,  research  and 
study  grants  to  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations willing  and  able  to  assist 
the  AFWL  in  reviving  the  patriotic 
fervor  of  early  Americans.  Through 
the  schools,  the  Foundation  will  pro- 
mote programs  which  teach  that  love 
of  country,  pride  of  people  in  their 
history,  their  ideals  and  their  accom- 
plishments is  not  "wicked  national- 
ism" but  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
spiritual  force  from  which  our  free- 
doms derive.  We  congratulate 
AFWL. 
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A  children's  choir  of  30  Protestant  boys  and  girls,  aged  8  to  20, 
from  the  Casa  Materna  Orphanage  at  Portici,  Italy,  sang  for  400  men 
on  the  USS  Intrepid,  then  toured  the  ship  and  were  entertained  in 
the  crew's  mess  with  a  special  cake  saying,  "Welcome,  Casa  Materna." 
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MAY  will  be  a  busy,  busy  month.  You  have  to  pick  and  choose  which 
busy-ness  occupies  your  time.  But  don't  forget  the  quiet  times  you 
need. 

May  1.  Law  Day  in  the  U.S.A.  "To  foster  a  deeper  respect  for  law  by 
teaching  how  laws  benefit  every  citizen." 

May  1-8.  American  Camp  Week.  "To  interpret  the  values  and  benefits  of 
organized  camping  and  to  inform  the  pubHc  about  good  camp  standards." 

May  4-6.  Washington  Apple  Blossom  Festival.  Wenatchee,  Washington. 

May  5.  May  Fellowship  Day.  "To  foster  closer  fellowship  among  Chris- 
tian women."  Theme  for  1961:  "The  Churches  Free  and  Responsible." 

May  6.  The  87th  running  of  the  Kentucky  Derby,  Churchill  Downs,  Ky. 

May  7.  Rural  Life  Sunday.  "To  emphasize  the  meaning  of  Christianity  for 
rural  life."  It  is  a  time  of  prayer  for  the  workers  in  the  field  and  for  the 
seed  in  the  good  earth. 

May  7-14.  Christian  Family  Week.  Observed  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
family  week  begins  the  first  Sunday  in  May  and  ends  on  Mother's  Day. 
1961  theme:  "Family  Stewardship." 

May  7-13.  National  Hospital  Week.  "To  focus  public  attention  on  the 
work  the  hospitals  are  performing  in  providing  high-quality  year-round  care 
in  the  community." 

May  8.  World  Red  Cross  Day.  "To  honor  Henri  Dunant,  originator  of 
the  Red  Cross  idea  and  to  awaken  interest  in  the  services  to  humanity 
performed  throughout  the  world  by  national  Red  Cross  societies." 

May  10.  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  Big  Brothers  of  America,  United 
States  and  Canada. 

May  11.  Ascension  Day.  40  days  after  Easter  Sunday.  Commemorates 
Christ's  ascension  into  heaven. 

May  14.  Mother's  Day. 

May  14-20.  National  Girls  Club  Week.  "To  increase  citizen  understanding 
and  support  of  the  Girls  Club  movement." 

May  15-20.  Armed  Forces  Week. 

May  21.  Whitsunday  or  Pentecost.  7th  Sunday  after  Easter.  Commemo- 
rates the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  Pentecost  Day. 

May  21-27.  American  Merchant  Marine  Book  Week.  "To  replenish  the 
book  supply  to  provide  sea-going  library  units  for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine."  Write:  American  Merchant  Marine  Library  Assn.,  45  Broadway, 
New  York  7,  N.Y. 

May  21-28.  National  Salvation  Army  Week. 

May  28-June  3.  Work  and  Pray  for  Permanent  Peace  Week. 

May  30.  Memorial  Day.  Also  500-Mile  Memorial  Day  Race.  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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for  Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel,  Women  of  the  Chapel,  Youth  of 
the  Chapel,  Lay  Leaders,  or  Discussion  Leaders  for  any  group. 

YOU  will  find  on  pages  13,  28,  40,  and  48,  the  four  articles  listed  below. 
These  are  recommended  not  only  for  individual  reading  but  for  group 
study.  Below  are  some  scriptiue  references  and  discussion  questions. 

1.  He  and  She:  It  or  We? 

Bible  Material:  Mark  10:2-9 

Questions:  What  mistaken  ideas  about  sex  have  you  heard  or  read  lately? 
What  differentiates  sex  in  humans  from  sex  in  animals?  In  Christians  from 
other  humans?  When  does  a  man  start  being  faithful  to  the  woman  he 
marries?  Even  before  he  meets  her?  When  they  become  engaged?  When? 
What  is  God's  purpose  in  giving  us  sex?  How  can  we  help  fulfil  that  purpose? 

2.  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  1:8-2:23.  Luke  1:30-55;  2:48-51;  3:31-35. 

Questions:  In  hght  of  what  the  Bible  says  about  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  give  an  imaginative  description  of  her.  What  evidence  do  we  have 
that  Jesus  had  brothers  and  sisters?  In  what  way  was  Mary  a  typical  mother? 

3.  What  Is  Holy  About  Matrimony? 

Bible  Material:  Ephesians  5:21-33 

Questions:  An  individual  wants  to  have  a  Christian  marriage:  What  must 
he  do  besides  fall  in  love?  How  would  his  objective  affect  his  choice  of 
marriage  partner?  What  should  a  couple  do  when  they  encounter  problems 
in  their  marriage:  1.  if  the  problems  are  soluble?  2.  if  the  problems  are  in- 
soluble? How  far  can  a  couple  be  expected  to  go  in  accepting  each  other? 
Is  there  a  hmit  to  such  acceptance?  1.  in  any  marriage?  2.  in  a  Christian 
marriage?  What  are  the  reasons  for  your  answer?  What  is  a  Christian  attitude 
toward  sexual  relations?  1.  in  marriage?  2.  before  marriage?  What  does  it 
mean  to  work  for  the  success  of  marriage? 

4.  Heroes  of  Faith  and  Peace 

Bible  Material:  Acts  26:1-32 

Questions:  How  does  adversity  show  what  a  man  is?  Why  was  Paul  so 
intent  on  preaching  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  Roman  Empire?  How  important 
was  faith  in  Luther's  beliefs  and  in  his  fife?  Why  did  Roger  Williams  insist 
that  church  and  state  be  separated? 
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The  Treasury  o£  Family  Fun  by  Nancy  Cleaver.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  West- 
wood,  NJ.  1960.  $4.95. 

The  author  says,  "This  is  a  book  of  happy  times  for  the  family.  Fresh 
air  and  sunsliine  are  no  more  essential  to  your  child's  physical  growth  than 
happiness  is  to  his  character  development.  Two  of  the  most  crushing 
problems  of  childliood  are  unhappiness  and  uncertainty  as  to  parental 
ajffection.  .  .  .  Children  enter  wholeheartedly  into  plans  for  the  celebration 
of  special  days.  .  .  .  Many  of  these  activities  we  have  used  successfully  with 
our  own  three  children.  .  .  ." 

Suggestions  are  made  for  each  month  of  the  year.  For  example,  in  May 
we  have  help  on  how  to  frame  a  "puppy's  bill  of  rights";  how  to  go  about 
"carving  in  soap";  what  gifts  mothers  receive  and  give;  and  a  significant 
words  on  "Letters:  Bonds  of  Scattered  Families."  This  is  not  just  a  game 
book  but  a  well  rounded  approach  to  the  how  of  a  happy  family. 

Your  Family  Goes  Camping  by  Doris  T.  Patterson.  Abingdon  Press,  201  8th 
Ave.  S.,  Nashville  3,  Tenn.  1959.  $2.50  (cloth);  $1.50  (paper). 

Everything  you  need  to  know  about  family  camping  is  right  here  in  this 
book — sites,  sleeping  arrangements,  equipment,  packing,  cooking,  camp- 
fires,  clothes,  the  baby,  safety,  knowing  nature,  games,  crafts  and  the  like. 

The  Design  of  the  Scriptures  by  Robert  C.  Dentan.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

The  Bible  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read.  This  guide  suggests  you  approach 
the  Bible  through  its  religious  teachings.  These  are  viewed  under  three 
main  headings:  History,  Doctrine,  and  Principles  of  Religious  Living.  The 
author,  who  is  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation 
at  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  urges  the  reader  to  go  to  the 
Bible  text  rather  than  accept  the  author's  statements  as  final. 

We  beHeve  the  author's  way  is  a  good  one  for  the  reader  is  not  involved 
in  a  morass  of  details;  but,  of  course,  it  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  set  Bible 
reading  and  study  within  the  framework  of  what  the  author  believes  it 
teaches.  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  student  must  ever  remember  to  let  the 
Bible  speak  to  him  in  a  spontaneous  way. 

Out  of  Old  Ruts  by  Oscar  C.  Hanson,  Augsburg  Publishing  House.  424  S. 
Fourth  St.,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  1960.  $1.75. 

"To  stay  fresh  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  for  every  Christian."  So 
the  author  presents  some  great  aspects  of  the  Christian  faith  in  a  fresh  and 
exciting  way  that  should  indeed  lift  you  "out  of  old  ruts." 
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From    a    Georgia    Friend 

My  family  and  I  have  long  been  readers  of  THE  LINK  and  always  look 
forward  to  a  new  issue.  Although  we  are  Presbyterians,  we  usually  attend  the 
Base  Chapel,  so  I  know  how  popular  your  magazine  is  with  service  per- 
sonnel. 

— Mrs.    Evans    A.    Ittner,    116    Linden    Drive,    Savannah,    Ga. 

Wants     Information    About    Friends 

I  am  writing  in  hope  that  you  can  help  me  find  information  on  the 
history  and  ways  of  the  Quaker  religion.  I  have  looked  in  the  post  library 
and  talked  to  the  chaplain  and  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  help  me.  So 
if  you  have  any  books  or  information  or  know  where  I  can  find  what  I  am 
looking   for   it   would   be   very   much    appreciated. 

— Pvt.  Alfred  L.  Ward,  B-13-4,  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 
(We  sent  Alfred's  letter  on  to  Glenn  A.  Reece,  of  the  Five  Year  Meeting  of 
Friends,  101   Quaker  Hill  Drive,  Richmond,  Ind.  and  he  has  sent  material  to 
him.  We're  glad  to  help  any  of  you  in  any  way  we  can.) 

Enjoyed    Sample    Copies 

I  read  the  two  sample  copies  of  your  publication,  THE  LINK,  from 
cover  to  cover  and  I  would  Hke  to  say  I  enjoyed  them  thoroughly.  Please 
keep  up  the  good  work.  With  a  chaplain  around  to  guide  him  I  won't  worry 
about  my  brother  when  he  ofiicially  becomes  a  part  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

— Laurel  Hunt,  16  Ehn  St.,  Hogansville,  Ga. 

Wonderful    Magazine 

You  have  a  wonderful  magazine.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  I  enjoy  every 
article   in    it. 

—A   2/c   Barney   C.    Walters,    USAF. 

(Barney,  you  did  not  send  us  your  complete  address.  But  we  enjoyed 
your  "Why  I  Am  a  Christian"  contest  article,  although  it  did  not  place.) 

Good    and    Important    Work 

I  have  requested  my  release  from  active  duty  and  am  taking  a  church 
in  El  Cajon,  California.  I  will  remain  in  the  Ready  Reserve.  Keep  up  your 
good  and  important  work.    My   prayer  will  be   with   you. 

— Chaplain  Harold  L.  Christmann,  USNR,  Formerly  with  Escort  Squadron  3. 

I  Like  the  Magazine 

Area  G  Chapel  has  been  discontinued  so  I  must  stop  THE  LINK.  I  personally 
like  the  magazine  very  much,  and  remember  its  value  to  me  during  World  War 

n. 

— Ch  (Capt)  J.  P.  Jones,  1st  Bat.  Gp.  14th  U.S.  Infan.  APO  25,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
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"Gee,  thanks,  Uncle  Jerome!  It's 
just  what  we  needed!" 


Who  pulls  the  biggest  boners  with 
words,  doctors  or  their  patients?  Fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  clinical  re- 
ports of  staff  psychiatrists  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Neuro- 
psychiatric  Institute:  "She  had  been 
a  fairly  active  person  in  local  affairs 
and  has  given  birth  to  five  children." 
"The  mother  and  father,  at  present, 
are  dead."  The  following  query  was 
monitored  by  sv/itchboard  operators 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Medical  Asso- 
ciation: "Could  you  refer  me  to  a  big 
stomach  specialist?" 

— Medicine  at  Work 

The  bus  was  already  crowded  when 
the  fat  woman  entered.  She  stood  for 
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a  moment  glaring  at  the  seated  pas- 
sengers. "Isn't  some  gentleman  go- 
ing to  offer  me  a  seat?"  she  asked. 
At  this  one  exceptionally  small  man 
rose.  ^'Well,"  he  said,  rather  shyly, 
"I'm  wiUing  to  make  a  contribution." 
— Supervision 

It  has  taken  much  patience,  but 
the  parents  of  a  three-year-old  had 
finally  taught  her  to  say  grace  before 
meals.  Then  one  day  the  mother 
heard  the  youngster  reciting  the 
prayer  while  taking  her  bath. 

"Honey,"  the  mother  called  in, 
"you  don't  have  to  say  grace  all  the 
time.  Just  before  you  eat." 

"I  know,"  came  the  reply,  "but  I 
just  swallowed  the  soap." 

— Family  Weekly 

"It  was  so  cold  where  we  were" 
boasted  the  Arctic  explorer,  "that  our 
candle  froze  and  we  couldn't  blow 
it  out." 

"That's  nothing,"  came  the  reply. 
"Where  we  were  the  words  came  out 
of  our  mouth  in  pieces  of  ice  and  we 
had  to  fry  them  to  see  what  we  were 
talking  about." 

— Virginia  Methodist  Advocate 

Enraged  because  her  husband  had 
left  his  money  to  someone  else,  the 
widow  went  at  once  to  the  monu- 
ment maker  to  have  the  inscription 
on  his  tombstone  changed. 

"Sorry,"  said  the  man,  "but  you 
ordered  *Rest  in  Peace'  and  it  can't 
be  changed  now." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  widow, 
"just  add  underneath  'Till  We  Meet 
Again/" 

— Indianapolis  Star 
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